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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

Vhe Fditer will be glad to consider any AVSS,, photograhhs, ov sketches 
sulimilled i him, ul they should b@ a thanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf nasuitaoble, in case of loss or injury Ae cannot hota 
hinesel rvesfousiblie fer AISS., PphotoxrapaAs, or she es, and publication in 
Country Litt wm alone be taken as evidencé of a (ance 7The name and 
address of the cwner should be placed on the ba of all pictures and ASS 

Zhese who send photographs are reyuesiea to state the pri requived 
for sefroauction, otherwise when payment 1 requested i will ¢ made atl 
the usuas rates of th pournal, Only the actual pho ograpArer a pmwner af 
the copreigal can be lreate wrk 


THE CROP PROSPECTS. 


\RILY forecasts of the cereal harvest must from the 
necessity of the case be more or less of a speculative 
nature. Those who draw them up can only deduce 
wide inferences from the character of the weather during 
the winter and the state of the fields at the moment 

of writing, but their calculations are liable to be upset at 
any moment by a change in the weather. After July has 
set in, however, the margin for error is very much curtailed, 
and it bas vonerally been found that the estimators of the 
Board of Agriculture, who report on the condition and prospects 
of the principal crops on July 15th, are seldom wide of the mark. 
Their report has just been issued, and is not very cheerful 
reading. Naturally reference is made to the wet and cold 
conditions of the soil in the beginning of the year and the great 
difficulty experienced in securing a good seed-bed for the spring- 
sown crops. They say, too, that the drought and extreme heat 
of June were not helpful to the growth of many of the crops, but 
that the rainfall of the early days of July had a_ beneficial 
effect. No doubt since these reports were written the outlook 
has changed for the better; the hot days of mid-July following 
on the moist climatic conditions that had gone before cannot fail 
to have had a favourable effect. Yet it does not appear that the 
most favourable weather now would produce an average crop of 
cereals. According to the official account, wheat is the best of 
them, and it is under the average in the Midland and Northern 
Counties and in Wales, and over the average in the North-West 
Counties and Scotland, while in the rest of England it is 
considered to be about an average. Coming to details in regard 
to it, we find that disease is generally absent, the exceptions 
being that wireworm is present in Oxfordshire and Nottingham- 
shire and smut in Northamptonshire. Wireworm has also made 
its appearance in Gloucestershire, Herefordshire and Devon- 
shire. Generally speaking, however, the crop appears to 
be fairly vigorous, although thin and short of straw. In 
the greater part of England and Wales the barley crop is 
decidedly below the average, and it will do no more than reach 
the average in the North of England and in Scotland. It is 
reported from East Anglia that the crops on light soils have so 
far suffered through premature development during the hot 
weather in June. Wireworm, smut and red rust are reported 
from various parts of this district. In the North-East of England 
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the crop is reported to be light and short in straw, while wireworm 
and smut have been working their will in Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire. In the South-East of England it has not done well, 
wireworm has done damage in Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey 
and Kent, smut in Lerkshire and blight in Sussex; the crop 
there will certainly be under the average. In the East Midland 
counties it is healthy, but thin and short of straw, Wiireworm 
has been prevalent in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, smut 
in Northamptonshire, and the general result is likely to be from 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent. below the average. Oats are likely to 
be an average cropin Scotland and below the average in I-ngland 
and Wales. These accounts are certainly unpleasant to read, 
especially if we take into account the fact that cereals are likely 
to pour in from the Colonies and various foreign countries during 
autumn. The crop in Canada especially is turning out to be one 
of the largest on record. This is not bad news for the consume 
of cheap food, but it means for the British farmer that, with a 
smaller quantity than usual to sell, he will also have to be con- 
tented with a price that is smaller than usual. 

It will be asked what compensation there is for this state 
of things, and the answer is not altogether disheartening. 
First, there was a yield of hay in England and Wales 
well above the average, and it has been secured’ under 
exceptionally favourable conditions and at much less expense 
than last year. In Scotland there has been a failure of clover 
in some counties and less than an average crop may be 
expected, Should the weather hold up the outlook for potatoes 
and roots is very promising indeed, and stock-breeders at all 
events will be glad to know that the quantity of roots is likely to 
be large. The fly and drought have done some injury in a few 
districts, but on the whole the root crops may be described as 
healthy and growing well. Truit is, in many cases, now a 
supplementary source of income, and the year in this respect 
promises to be at least moderately good. There was a bountiful 
crop of strawberries, plums and apples are fair, and pears 
only moderate. Such are the accounts furnished by the 
reporters of the Board of Agriculture, and, trustworthy 
though they are, they must not be taken too literally. Wind 
and rain still have it within their power to inflict’ much 
damage upon the various objects of the farmer’s care. 
Many a time it has happened that a crop of wheat or 
barley has been allowed to become dead-ripe, and the farmer 
has looked upon it as a certain addition to his income, but the 
tempest of a night, the roaring wind of an hour or two, or the 
rains of a thunderstorm have shaken and laid it so that the value 
has depreciated by half, or more. 

The old proverb about not counting their chickens before 
they are hatched is one that the toilers of the soil must 
always bear in mind. They have this advantage over their 
predecessors, that when the corn is_ ripe they can get it 
in almost immediately, and it is false economy to spare 
either time or labour in housing cereals that are ready 
for the sickle, or, rather, for the reaping-machine. Prompt 
harvesting has often resulted in the saving of a crop that under 
more dilatory methods would have been partly or entirely lost. 
And it is of little use thinking too much about the chances of the 
market. It has been said by a great authority that if the 
husbandman were to sit down and reckon up all the hazards 
by which he may lose the fruit of his labour and the invention 
of his mind, he would be reduced to such despair that he 
could not goon with his work. He has, fortunately for himself, 
learnt the habit of doing what is required to be done from 
day to day, and of not paying too much attention to pessimistic 
forebodings and climatic forecasts. ‘There are chances in his 
favour as well as against him. The outbreak of war, for 
instance, that is a curse to the rest of the community, may at 
least have the indirect advantage of causing the hard-working 
agriculturist to reap the due reward of his toil, and experience 
has shown that chance has something to do with the steadiness of 
importation from abroad. In these days, too, it must be kept in 
mind that the farmer is much less dependent on his cereal crops 
than were his forefathers. All that land which has been changed 
from arable to pasture is utilised for the production of live stock, 
and if sheep and cattle maintain a fair average of prices, English 
farming in nine cases out of ten will pay, even though a loss on 
account of grain has to be faced. 


Our Portratt llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Forester. 
() Mrs. Forester is a daughter of Sir Powlett Milbank, Bart., 
and her marriage to Captain Francis William Forester of 
Saxelbye Park, Melton Mowbray, took place in 1894. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if tuey would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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ROBABLY few people realise how curiously the King 
and the Prince of Wales divide the great functions 
of the State between them. King Edward loves peace, 
and as a consequence of his friendships with European 
rulers and statesmen he is universally recognised as 

Europe’s best diplomatist, and Sir Edward Grey would 
probably be the first to acknowledge the invaluable assistance 
his department has derived from the King’s foreign visits. 
His Majesty has known how to play the diplomat with effect 
without in any way overstepping the bounds of constitution- 
alism or committing his Munisters to any policy for 
which they are not prepared to take full responsibility. The 
delicacy of his various missions can only be estimated by those 
who can appreciate the importance attached to Royal doings 
on the one hand and the sensitiveness of a democratic Govern- 
ment on the other. The King in receiving the Peace deputation 
on Monday expressed his great gratification that his efforts in the 
cause of International goodwill have not been without fruit. 
Rulers and statesmen, he said, could have no higher aim than the 
promotion of friendship among the nations of the world. It has 
been his alm ever since he came to the throne. 


By a most felicitous arrangemeit, while the King has been 
looking after ententes cordiales in Europe, the Prince of Wales has 
been doing good work among the nations who make up the 
British Empire. His visit to Quebec has met with the same 
abounding success that attended his trip to Canada, the Cape 
and Australia half-a-dozen years ago and to India more recently. 
His speeches have been felicitous and will surely do something 
to assist the fusion of the two races who comprise the Canadian 
people. It has been held by students of Imperial affairs that the 
time will come when the Sovereign will feel as bound to 
pay periodical visits to the Colonies as to Scotland or 
lreland or some neighbouring country. The King might 
go to Canada and be back within a month, or he might go to 
Australia and be back in three months, and all the time the 
cable would keep him in closer touch with his Ministers in 
London than was George IV. when he went to Edinburgh. 
For such a rdle the Prince of Wales has qualified from the first. 
lhere exists a good deal of misgiving as to the future of South 
Africa. If the new movement towards union ends in the creation 
ofa South African Dominion, the Prince will have a further 
Oppoitunity at its inauguration of bringing to bear the same 
royai alchemy so admirably utilised throughout Europe and the 
Empire. 


__ Ina dignified and statesmanlike speech the other night Sir 
Edward Grey tried to allay the apprehension about Germany 
which was caused by an expression of Lord Cromer’s. Sir 
Edward explained that in trying to remove the possible causes of 
friction between ourselves and Russia and France it was not part 
of our policy to give a hostile pomt to our friendships, and he 
declared categorically that it was not “ our object to isolate any 
other Power whatever.” This is very sound and good in its way, 
but it will be noticed that Sir Edward Grey, whose statement was 
evidently made with the most careful deliberation, refrained from 
contradicting what Lord Cromer had said. ‘There is nothing in 
his Speech to remove the impression that members of the 
Government believe a war with Germany to be a possibility of 
the next few years. Our business, therefore, would appear to be 
to make the tullest preparation for such an event, so that we 
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may never be taken by surprise, while, at the same time, if we 
remember that it takes two to make a quarrel, our bearing 
towards Germany should be such as to put off the quarrel as 
long as possible. 


With the advent of August the cricket year enters upon its 
last phase and the great question of the ch umpionship approaches 
decision. At the moment of writing Yorkshire still holds the 
first place with an unbeaten certificate. On any plan of counting 
points that county would be first. It has played more games 
than any other and it has won more. It has also had more 
drawn games, but the majority of these were due entirely to 
inclement weather. Surrey has again been beaten and drops 
into the third place, with Kent a good second and Middlesex 
fourth. The only drawback to the chance of Middlesex is that 
it has only played nine games. The matches of the last ten days 
have been interesting, but not sensationally so. The Jam of 
Nawanagar has given several fine exhibitions of batting, but it 
cannot be said that he is quite so brilliant as when he was still 
only Prince Ranjitsinhji. He played a very fine innings against 
Surrey, scoring 136 not out on the first day; but he does not 
seem to be so certain as he was in the old times. Mr. Fry at 
present has the best average, but he is closely followed by 
Mr. Jessop, Mr. Warner, Mr. Crawford and the Rev. Ff. H. 
Gillingham. It is worthy of note that these five amateurs come 
first in the list, followed by Hobbs, who so far has done better 
than any other professional. In bowling, however, the profes- 
sionals Haigh and Hirst head the list, followed by A. E. Relf, 
Tarrant and Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward. As far as can be 
seen at present the interest of cricket 1s likely to be kept up well 
till the very end of the season. 


NEW FOREST PONIES. 
You are free of the woodland meadows, 
Of swamp and thicket and ride; 
All-day in the slanting shadows 
You lurk and loiter and hide, 
Till the moonlight silvers the bracken 
And the stars on the copses dance, 
And the fires of the sunlight slacken 


As the night comes up from France 


The night that by tower and steeple 
Comes up like a witch in the sky, 
Calling loud to the little people 
To mount while the moon is high ; 
Setting legions of light feet twinkling 
Through the dewy marshland grass, 
And the bells on the heath-flower tinkling 
As the fairy horsemen pass! 


In the light of the stars they gathet 
Between the mirk and the morn, 

With kirtle and cap and feather 
And hunting-knife and horn ; 

Then come from the deep glales swinging 
Their ropes of the twisted dew, 

Like gay little cowboys flin sing 
Their lariat loops on you! 


You are free of the woodland meadows, 
Vou are free of thicket and ride; 
All day in the slanting shadows 
You lurk and loiter and hide. 
All day unbitted and idle 
You wheel and whinny and prance, 
jut you bend to an elfin bridle 
When the night comes up from France 
WILL H. OGILVIE. 


Expression has been given to the sense of relief with which 
London has arrived at the end of the season. This is mainly 
due to its excessive brilliance and activity. It 1s impossible to 
remember a year in which more events were crowded within the 
space of two or three months and when Loudon held out such 
inducements to the foreigner and to the provincial to visit it. 
The result has been noticeable in the crowded state of the hotels 
and the business of the streets. Crowds have been met with 
everywhere, and the sights of London have shown day by day the 
power of their attraction. But all this makes the end ot it the 
more welcome. People are getting a little fagzed and weary, 
and the fine weather is another influence helping them to realise 
the pleasure associated with pure mountain or seaside air. Tor 
days past the trains leading out of London have been crowded 
with passengers making for the seashore or the lodge on the 
moors. In many cases the holiday will be a short one, because 
of the autumn session that begins in October and promises to be 
a full and stirring one. 


While deciding to give all honour to Signor Dorando for the 
splendid pluck he showed in the Marathon race, a considerable 
amount of regret must be felt that he has been induced to 
rush into greater publicity by appearing at a number. of 
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music-halls, Anything more unlike the spirit that prevailed 
in the old Olympic games it would be hard to imagine. 
Moreover, he is following a bad_ precedent. During the 
last few years attempts have been made to derive money 
from gallantry and misfortune. Is a ship wrecked? Then 
there is a rush to obtain the services of any brave man 
He is placed before the footlights 


and, unless of very strong character, modesty disappears for 


who has done his duty. 


ever from his temperament. Those who escaped the dangers 
of earthquakes were exploited in a similar manner. Dorando, 
whom most of us are very glad to honour for the courage and 
stamina he showed in the famous run, is in very great danger of 
losing respect by giving way toa thirst for notoriety. It is true 
he is devoting the proceeds of his music-hall appearances to 
charity, but that does not entirely mend the matter. 

Private George Grey must be a happy man, or, rather, boy, 
for he is not yet twenty-one years of age. ‘There is no previous 
record of one so young winning the King’s Prize at Bisley, or, 
as it 1s called by the journalist, “ the blue riband of the rifleman’s 
world.’ It was a wonderful achievement; he beat more than 
1,300 competitors by tour points, ind his score was seven points 
better than that of the winner last year, and one point higher 
than any previous record for the contest. What makes all this 
the more wonderful is that he is in every sense a beginner 
with the rifle. Now a Territorial, he joined the Volunteers 
only two years ago, and he never had been at Lisley until this 
year. The success of the young at this kind of competition is 
always the more welcome because it gives a certain assurance 
that the rising generation will be able to hold that which theit 
loretathers have handed down to them. 


Mr. W. P. Reeves, who is giving up the New Zealand 
High Commissionership to take the position of Director of the 
London School of Economics, hardly strikes one as the sort ol 
person who owes everything to country life. He was at one 
time regarded as a bit of a firebrand; he had much to do with the 
labour legislation of New Zealand, and now he is going to direct 
young people to understand the mysteries of prices and produce, of 
exchange and the whole gamut of abstruse practicalities. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Reeves is the most gentle of beings, and if he 
roars he does so most eloquently and as a very sucking dove. 
His health broke down in bis youth, and instead of distinguishing 
himself at Oxford he was sent by his doctor to live an open-air 
life on the New Zealand coast. He trained lifmself for statesman- 
ship by minding sheep —perhaps after all not so inapt a training- 
eround as it might seem. 


It has been a curious and, on the whole, a very favour 
able year for the rose-grower. In the early summer the 
first buds were severely attacked by ants, which is rather 
a novel source of trouble; but later, probably when some 
other food became available, the ants desisted from the rose-buds. 
\t the same time, the caterpillars—which the market gardeners 
call by the comprehensive if inelegant name of “ magyot "—were 
very hard on the foliage and the plants had to be gone over, for 
the destruction of the larva, several times a day if the leat was to 
\nd then the severity of the visitation passed with 
a remarkable suddenness and the plants have suffered little draw- 
back since. Of course, the blossom went over quickly in the hot 
sun of June, and, of course, the lashing rains and winds of early 
July finished off the first bloom; but the same rain helped the 
prospects of the second bloom to complete a year of more than 
common beauty in the garden. 


be presel ve l. 


The fisherman who will come back and say that he has had 
a really good day is almost an unknown quantity, and in most 
recent years it has seemed that, as the whale is so much greater 
than most of the aquatic things for which men “ fish,” so the 
magnitude of the disappointment commonly associated with the 
great mammals “fishing” is in proportion larger. <A_ brighter 
outlook is testified to by the report lately brought in to Dundee 
from the appropriately named Balana, whaling off the East 
Greenland Coast. At the date of the report, namely, June 25th, 
the Balana had already taken four whales, two being of large 
size. It is a most satisfactory account, and especially to be 
welcomed as some set off against the very disastrous season 
suffered last year by the crews engaging in this arduous and 
dangerous business. 


Students of political economy will be very cautious about 
pronouncing any opinion in regard to the suggestions of the Select 
Committee on Home Work. This is in brief that there should 
be legislation with regard to the rates of payment made 
to home workers, who are defined as_ persons employed 
in the production of articles for sale by other persons. It 
is suggested that the law at first should be applied only 
to the tailoring, shirt-making, underclothing and_ baby linen 
trades, and in the finishing process of machine -made 
lines, these being the so-called “sweated” industries. The 
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wages boards would fix the minimum time and piece rates, and 
any one going below that would be open to punishment. These 
are the principal proposals, and it will be seen that they open up 
a question that branches into regions full of difficulty. Suppose 
that the unfortunate shirt-makers and others were deprived ot the 
small wage which they now earn, would they be worse or better 
of? On the answer to this question largely depends the verdict 
to be pronounced on the report made on the regulation of home 
work, 

hose who are interested in the subject—-and who is 
not ?—will find a timely article upon it in the August number 
of the Fortnightly Review by that excellent authority, Mr. G. R. 
Askwith, K.C. $ut he leaves us in some doubt after all. 
Supposing that a minimum wage is fixed for a process in 
shirt-making or any of the other callings enumerated. It 
is evident that the man who is lazy and does not do his 
full quota will still receive something less than a_ living 
wage. How is this to be avoided? For it is unfortunately 
true that a large proportion of those who are obliged to take 
the lowest wages are, to say the least of it, a little indolent 
in disposition. ‘The cripple, too, who cannot do the amount of 
work requisite, will not be much better off than before, and when 
trade is depressed, it is extremely likely that far more people 
will be thrown out of work. These are matters for grave 
consideration, and we must not allow sympathy with the needy 
and unfortunate to cloud the intellect in regard to the real 
issues at stake. The merit of Mr. Askwith’s paper does not, 
however, lie so much in argument as in the marshalling of many 
facts that bear on the controversy. . 


FAiTH. 
Though now the world is tired and old, 
And sad religions bid us weep, 
And most men’s eyes are hard and cold 
And merry laughter’s hush'd in sleep : 
Though Beauty is a thing forgot, 


The Ancient Gods dethroned and scori 
And Mammon now detiles the spot 
Which Bright Apollo once adorned. 


Still by the outcast few fair dreanis 
Are dreamt, and radiant lovely things 
Seen in dim visions by sad streams, 
And still a voice is found that sings. 
Still roams a jolly careless crowd, 
Dishonoured, outcast, light of heart, 
Who mock the worldly and the proud 
And give their lives to Love and Art. 


Still shines the moon upon the sea, 
Still glides the river through the fields, 
And still, each Spring. the world with ylee 
Warm to the sun’s embraces yields. 
Still, still old raptures, old delights, 
Make young men's pulses stir with joy: 
love's mystery, still, on starry nights 
Is solved anew for girl and boy. 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


In language less humorous than that of Mark ‘Twain, 
but substantially of the same purport, the Russian Admiral 
Kojdestvensky has been privileged to comment on the state- 
ment of his own death as a “report greatly exaggerated.” It 
has been given to few men to communicate to the whole of 
the civilised world so many thrills, so different in their character. 
kXvents move quickly, but we can, surely, all recall the spasm 
of indignation felt by the entire british nation at the news 
(not so very greatly exaggerated) of the firing on our own 
peaceful fisher fleet in the North Sea by the warships under the 
command of this admiral. The skill and courage with which he 
subsequently navigated his none-too-well-found battleships right 
round the world, only to fail at the end of the long voyage into 
the overwhelming and inevitable disaster of Tsu-shima, has been 
the subject of much admiration among naval experts. In spite 
of recent reports as to his death, the admiral has been able to 
prove so complete an alibi that he may yet live to be the 
communicator of further shocks to civilisation. 


Many pe»ple in the neighbourhood of the village of Meare 
in Somersetshire must have wondered at the grassed mounds in 
certain fields there, affirmed, with equal confidence and ignorance 
by the pseudo-scientihic, to be Vikings’ tombs, Druid monuments 
and Celtic remains. It has been left for Dr. Bulleid, the 
discoverer many years ago of the old lake dwellings at Glaston- 
bury, to determine the true nature of these at Meare—as 
remains of a lake village similar to that which he found 
previously, and supporting the last conjecture of the unscientific 
that they were Celtic—of a late period. A great many relics are 
already being found in course of the excavations which Dr. 
Bulleid is even now carrying on. The extent of the village is 
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said to be greater than that discovered at Glastonbury, and it is 
expected to yield very many and interesting remains in the shape 
of utensils, weapons and ornaments. 





It will be interesting in a few weeks’ time to see what the 
effect has been of the very abnormal rain in the early half of July 
on the wasp population. We have already some of the figures 
required for the sum in the form of the indubitable fact that the 
queen wasps were quite unusually numerous in the spring. All 
indications then pointed to the probability that the wasp plague 


SH ASTDE OC 


N the day on which this journal will appear the railway 
lines will exhilit a picture with which the majority 
of grown-up people are very familiar. The schools 
academies and colleges will have broken up for 
the summer vacation, and thousands of children will 

line the piatforms of the great termini and flood the carriages, 
talking as they do so of the topics that have interested 
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would be very severe in the coming autumn. But in the 
interval that spell of extraordinary wet weather has occurred, 
the ground has been soaked through and through, and it is only 
reasonable to hope that the wet has searched out and made 
deadly and uninhabitable many of the holes and corners which 
the royal lady wasps had selected as the sites of nurseries. We 
shall soon see. Another pest of the farmer and gardener which 
we hope has been diminished by the rain is the mole. His heaps 
were in terrible numbers in the early spring, but possibly some 
of his families have been reduced by drowning. 


CUPATIONS. 


them and their predecessors, and will probably interest their 


successors ages hence. ‘There is the speech day, and probably 
the prizes—first in order of importance perhaps in their parents 
eyes, but by no means in those of the pupils. Their talk 


chiefly runs of the various contests in the athletic sports—how 
Jones beat Browr in the long jump and Smith had to give into 
Robinson in the quarter-mile. The cricket averages and the 

individual scores made at the 


RC a a " great school match are more 


important to them than the 
questions set by the examiner 

It is well that it should be so, 
England’s pre-eminence in the 
past has greatly depended upon 
that energy which has been 
brought into being by the open 
air life of her young people, 
and it 1s not saving more than 
the truth when we remark that 
the month spent at the 
is of as much importance toa 





se iside 


child's weltare as the week 
No doubt 


the imparting of education 1 


devoted to school. 


more wisely regulated in out 
days than it was in the time 
of our grandparents; the time 
is more wisely divided and 
allotted between various sub- 
jects, more attention Is given 
to physical exercise and 
physical 


Boys are encouraged to run 


culture venerally. 
more, toswim more and to play 
more games. But, when all 
that is admitted, the fact 
remains that school-life 
involves a considerable strain 
upon young people; the school 
master of to-day 
much from his pupils. His 
own success depends so largely 
upon the manner in which his 
scholars pass their 
examinations that he himself 
lives in continual anxiety, and 
anxiety is reflected in the class 
itself, 

It would be difficult to 
estimate the relief experienced 
by the children when they 
awake in the 
the knowledge that they have 
to face no masters, no lessons 
neglected the night before, and 
no enquiry into the manner in 
which their hours have been 
spent or mis-spent, But, 
probably, the modern parent 
does not take all this into 
account as much as ought to 
be done. The old fashioned 
sojourn at the seaside has 
recently come into unmerited 
distavour. The head of the 
family probably has taken to 
golf, and, if he goes to the 
seaside at all, it is for the 
purpose of playing his favourite 
game in natural surroundin 


demands 


various 


morning with 


he other members who have 
come to anything like years 
of discretion unanimously vot 
it dull: it is their « 
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complaint that they can find nothing to do at the seaside. 
Boy il ie we ol ¢ t or ten deciare that the shore 
is niy i pila lor babies last differ, of course, but 
there e many of u ho ynder how anybody can possib'y 
feel dull withi tand hearing of the sea. [Even if they ate 
not poets ¢ h itch and admire its changing colours, and 
to catch the mu \ the litthe waves make as thev break 
upon the wre, there 1 ull an endle variety of amusemen 
for the most practical mind. ‘The child, for instance, who has a 
‘ for collee n may easily enrich his stores by devoting his 
‘ tion to iny ol the common objects ol the seaside, 
Seaweed nd } present themselve most naturally to 
the attenti indi both or ¢ er ot them contain the elements 
ol ¢ au nent, 3 re the vorld became so very 
scientific, ¢ re were content to uher seaweed without 
enquiring too I isiy into Varietie and character; they 
preserved it between sheets of paper or under glass and from it 
made many pi y ornament No doubt this would not appeal to 
the enquiring ind much-better-informed boy of to-day; he ts 
ull for classifying, and in a way understanding, the objects which 
he « ects. Science ; invaded the schoolroom, and makes 
its influence felt even in the pastimes of the juvenile. Shell-fish 
offer even wider ve for study. Many of them are exquisitely 
beautiful in themselves, and all are of interest as soon as 
the relationship between them can be established. Thus the 
boy with the modern craze for collecting deeply implanted in 
his mind can searcely have a better hunting-ground than the sea- 

re. Even if his cur ity is chiefly directed to butterflies 
it can easily be gratified, because adjoining the majority of our 
seaside re rts there are heaths, marshe S, wastes and woodlands 
that invite the young natura t to roam. There is certainly a 
ditlerence between the kind of collecting here touched upon and 
the gathering t ther, say, of a collection of postage-stamps. For 


our own part, we believe that all those pastimes are to be preferred 


vhich call the children into the open air and make them familiar 
with th ea and the wind, with the produc ts of land and water. 
But there is a child who very often turns out better than the 
collecting individual, and that is the one who apparently has no 
settled object or occupation. Ile is content to stroll aimlessly 
along the shore, or wander up the brook-side till he is lost among 


st and the 


the quiet bills where the curlews ne 
e equ il to the seashore. Here is no dulness 


peewlts ¢ ill. lo 
him there is no pla 
such as will make itselt telt in a country lane, because the restless 


The 


even the occu- 


nosy sea is 
so to 
on of those tolers 


continually making its appeal to eye and ear. 
filled and 


, whose harvest field is the great deep, 


without thinking 


~? 


mind, 


pat 


peak, 1 
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appeals to whatever is romantic in the mind of « hildhood, while 
along the coast, if there are rocks, there are sure to be caves 
that the imagination easily peoples with smugglers, sea-pirates 
and the other persons that play their parts in the drama of boy- 
hood. It has been pointed out by more than one authority that 
the tendency at the present day is to introduce much 
organisation into the lives of children. Up to a certain 
point it is good that they should learn to be methodical and 
orderly in their habits, but the danger is that their whole lives 
’ The day is mapped out for them and 
compartments. ‘They must rise — we 
at a given hour, breakfast 


too 


may become mechanical. 
divided into water-tight 
are speaking of children at school 


at a given hour, and thenceforth every hour has its allotted 
task, and even in the playground they are marshalled and 
organised. Plainly, if they were to go on without a_ break, 
the child would lose all irdividuality. To preserve that, 


it is good that in the holidays they should be taught to amuse 
companionship in solitude and to let thei 
over those fields of the mind 
rules. 


themselves, to find 
thoughts roam wide 
that are not covered by 


and free 


scholastic 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


NOW is the day and hour when the family goes to the seaside, 
and it has been suggested that those of our readers who handle 
a camera might find it amusing to take photographs of children 
in some of the charming groups and positions inte which they 
fall naturally. To give additional zest to this holiday task we 
have resolved to offer prizes of Five Pounps, Two Pounps and 
One Pounp for the best three photographs cf Children Playing, 
Paddling, Castle-building, or engaged in any other Seaside Game 
or pastime. The conditions will be as follows: 

The photographs should be silver prints, preferably on 
printing-out paper, not smaller than half-plate size, and should 
be carefully packed, and addressed to the Editor in a parcel 
bearing the words, ** Photographic Competition” on the outside. 
lor the purpose of identification each individual photograph 
must be clearly marked with the name and address of the 
competitor, but no responsibility for the safe keeping of the 
competing photographs can be accepted, although every care will 
be taken to return safely any unsuccessful photographs if stamps 
for this purpose are enc losed. 

It is understood that all reproduction rights of the successful 


photographs will pass to the Proprietors of Country Lire. and, 





ROCKS 


AT 


HIGH TIDE. 





"den Aree 
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W. 7homas A SMUGCGCLER’S CAVE. 


if required, the negatives of these pictures will be given up to 
them. The Proprietors also reserve to themselves the right to 
make use of any of the unsuccessful photographs upon payment 
of 10s. 6d. for each picture published. 
The competition will close on September roth, and the 
decision of the Editor—which will be final and without appeal 
will-be announced as early as possible after that date. 


- , . . . 
A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

MONG the worthies of England not many great school- 
masters are to be numbered, and Dorothea Beale is 

the first great schoolmistress to claim a place in 

history. No doubt she will be the precursor of many 

others, for her example has been widely followed, and 

colleges for women exist in a great many different parts of the 
kingdom and have attracted women of the highest capacity and 
character. But with Miss Beale remains the honour of having 
been the pioneer, and for this reason, if for no other, 
her biography, Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham, (Constable), by 
Elizabeth Raikes is certain to attract a very great deal 
of attention. It is not, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
an exciting book. The life of a schoolmistress of to-day 
is as unsensational as it was at the time when Shenstone wrote 
his famous baliad. The world of learning is net usually the 
world of adventure; at any rate, not of the adventure which 
furnishes paragraphs for the newspapers and thrills the readers 
of books. If there is adventure at all, it is in the spiritual and 
invisible sphere of action. Whatever may be in the womb of the 
future, it is unlikely to contain another Miss Beale. She 
belonged to a type of woman that for some time past has 
been steadily passing away. Many of this generation will 
ascribe to her a certain narrowness both of thought and 
career. We do not think it was a fault. Miss Beale’s 
energies were concentrated on a definite point, and were 
like an intense clear flame applied to a small surface, but the 
effect they accomplished was greater than if they had been 
diffused over a much larger area. In the circumstances of her 
birth and upbringing there is much to account for a certain want 
of breadth that has been urged against her. She came of a 
Gloucestershire family, and it would be impossible to name a 
finer county for her descent, though her actual birth took place 
in Bishopsgate. There are still Beales in the Stroud Valley, and 
many people still alive whoremember her as a young woman among 
them. For Miss Beale did not attain to an extreme old age. 
Born in the year 1831 she passed away in 1906 at the age of 
seventy-lour. Her people were all graced with a tincture of 
letters, Her cousin, Miss Caroline Cornwallis, wrote a classical 
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novel called “Pericles and 
Aspasia,” and several volumes 
in the series “Small Books 
on Great Subjects.” Her 
father, Miles Beale, was a 
man of cultivated taste and 
much reading. He tried to 
interest his children in his own 
pursuits. Miss Beale’s account 
of the influences that surround- 
ed her childhood affords a cue 
to her after career. 

l'o come to the nearer influences 
of my childhood, There was the 
faith of my parents, the morning and 
evening prayer, There was the Bible 
picture-book and the Sunday lessons 
The church we went to was an old 
one, St. Helen’s, and at the entrance 
were the words, ** This is none other 
than the House of God and this is 
the Gate of Heaven.” There were 
high pews, and the service was aimost 
a duet between clergyman and clerk, 
yet I realised, even more than I ever 
have in the most beautiful cathedral 
and perfect services, that the Lord 
was in that place, even as Jacob 
realised in the desert what he had 
failed to find at home 
Those early lessons in religion 
produced an effect that endured 
to the end of her days. Ina 
biography like that of Miss 
Beale, it is the inner life that 
is of the greater importance. 
No man or woman can be a 
real teacher unless he or she 
has taken in hand all the 

Copyright wild impulses and rebellions 
of one kind and another that 
form our heritage from the old Adam. ‘The teaching mind, above 
all others, is one in which it is necessary to retire, as the greatest 
of all Teachers did, into the wilderness or into a solitude, Miss 
Beale appears to have been one of those women who, although 
blessed with countless friendships, still in her heart of hearts 
led a life of complete solitude, and it is the revelation of the 
wresilings, doubts and even despairs that occurred in this 
sanctuary of her mind that forms the most interesting feature 
of the book. How strictly she kept herself in hand may 
be judged by the form of daily self-examination to which she 
subjected herself. The questions that she asked in the hour of 
night, when the busy college was stilled in sleep and the little 
world there at rest, were not fanciful, spe ulative, or im iginative, 
but hard, clear and practical 
return anything borrowed ?”’ 


‘* Have | been always careful to 
was the first query she put to 
herself, and then she went on to question whether she bad made 
enough of the energies with which she had been dowered ? Had 
she indulged her body in idleness? Had she taken unnecessary 
rest ? Had she wasted time in unprofitable or idle talking, or 
idle reading? Had she allowed idle thoughts to run on 
unchecked ? Had she refused prompt and cheerful obedience 
because unwilling to give up some interesting occupation? These 
are the questions which a strong, resolute woman addressed to 
herself at the end of the day, and in answering them she did not 
succumb to useless and unprofitable regret. That would have 
been, to use one of her own expressions, ‘to allow her feelin 
to go off in steam.”” —_ “* Sorrow and regret for sin and mistakes,” 
says her biographer, “‘ passed into fresh effort against them.” 
When she perceived a beautiful thought it became at once a new 
motive for definite acts of charity and diligence. Yet it must not 
be thought that her intellectual and spiritual life flowed on like 
some powerful and unchecked river. She wrote in later life: 


I cannot look back upon the time when God was not a Present Friend, 


But this did not imply that she escaped that mire in which so 


many have perished—the Slough of Despond. From 1878 tll 
well on in the eighties she was weak in body and miserable in 
mind. Some of the entries in her diary at this time make very 
sad reading. We give a few extracts taken from the entries 


between January 31st and March 23rd, 1878: 


Jan. 31. Inattentive. Spoke unkindly without cause. Irritable. 
Feb. 15. Too much depressed, feeling I can’¢, Perhaps more variety 
and exercise wanted, Certainly more trust and energy 

Feb. 28. Notin College. Much time wasted and (I was) disobedient 
to the voice of duty. 

March 1, Still great waste of energy in idle thoughts. Talk of zeal but 
no religious woik done to-day, though there are so many individuals I am 
ever putting off. 

March 17 Have not prayed well for to-morrow—was tired, but did 
waste some time, Not attentive enough at Church. . . , Surely t ay’s 


negligence might humble me, 
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Mar 19 ! ( > I the lv re nm my wor aS 
fe | 
Nlare I - » Ily Forty -seve This was her birthday 
For the eriev of past tit enter not into judgement Sanctify the 
Tt 
\ : Mor ll, so t i to be le, but did what thoue!t I could. 
\ y 
is82 her detection reached its lowest point. Although her 
ease wa efly me i it iS partiv due to phvsi al causes; 
ind perhaps if she had gone to a great physician instead of to 
i istinguished teacher ne Ww ht have received more solace. 
But what a story this is of ber inner life at the time! 
At first I was s , but as I yuild only weep day ar night, | was 
liged to tell then I y kept me when I could not pay other 
visits W Ist wondering at my misery, they tried to help me by gett 
books 
Henceforth she wa ible to hold her opinions with more 
erenity and to live in accordance with them. Her biographer, 
vho 18 discretion 1tsell, ives no hint that any human passion 
produced these varying moods, and the reader who did not know 
mething of Miss Leale’s lfe might imagine that it was 
divested of tl element. There is only one reference to this 
kind of thi in the biography. In the self-analytical and 
ilmost morhb lary of depression, this passage occurs: ** Letter 
from . Some vanity perhaps in the refusal,’ and the 
biographer only says it was an offer of marriage from an old 
friend. Miss Beale, however, had a romance of her own, and, but, 
for certain circumstance which need not be further alluded 


A SPINSTER IN - 


r was my first visit to Cornwall, and when | took up my 


ibode in a little fishing village | was naturally very 
inxious to see something of the famous pilchards. Being 
t lone, lorn maiden in lodgings, this seemed at first as if it 
nught be difficult to manage, but | soon found a guardian 
ingel in the guise of an old fisherman and, after confiding my 
lopes and lears to hin, matters were swiltly arranged, \nyone, 
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to here, inasmucn as the biographer has thouglit it discreet 
to omit any reference to them, might have been married 
and the mother of real children instead of having to make- 
believe that the college was her husband and the students 
there the offspring of the marriage. Subsequent events 
proved that her choice had fallen on one of the worthiest 
men of the age, one whose long unmarried life has been 
pent in laying up treasure where “neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt and where thieves do not break through and steal.” 
The story has an element of sadness in it, and nothing that 
is not creditable to all concerned, but as one of the chief 
actors is still alive and well it was perhaps wiser to let 
the matter drop. Undoubtedly, however, Miss Beale felt that 
in not being married her life was incomplete, and the period 
of depression to which we have referred was saddened by 
this circumstance as well as by others of a religious 
nature. No doubt it took a considerable amount of disappoint- 
ment, as well as other disagreeable factors, to make of her the 
vreat and remarkable woman who figures in this biography. 
Miss Beale carried into practical everyday life many of the fine 
theories that were held by the poets and thinkers of her early 
days, such as Alfred Tennyson and Frederick Denison Maurice. 
All women, but particularly those of the middle classes whom 
she led out of the boudoir and the soup kitchen into the fresh air 
of the open fields, owe her a great debt of gratitude. No other 
woman did more for the girls of her generation, and the seeds 
sown by her promise to yield a still richer harvest in the years 


to come, 


4 PILCHARD BOAT. 


it appeared, would take me out for a night’s fishing, but I should 
do well to go with a friend of his, one Jack Trewen, who was 
not only the best man and owned the biggest boat in the harbour, 
but he had a wife who would very likely go out and be company 
for me. Accordingly to Trewen’s house we went, and I was 
formally introduced to him and his young wife as ‘‘a young lady 
friend wishing to go out along of you in the Brothers.” The 
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W. Thomas. A CORNER OF THE HARBOUR. Copyright 
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i lara ru person of few word 
iourably, and hi fe is delighted 
yet hee wut to fis 
K this evening uid, with a 
Irom t inh. 

en we embarked in a rowine-boat, 

iting outside the harbour so closely 

seemed impossible that our punt 
ay through to Trewen's big fishing- 
labyrinth of ropes we crept, with a 
wers as burly sea-booted men, carrying 


’ cheerfully used our craft as a stepping 

At last the journey was miraculously 
arrived safely on board the Brothers, 
were already busy with the sails. Mrs. 
exceedingly useless as well as unusually 


tily placed where we should be least in the way. 


" 


went the big brown mainsail, and away we went, at first in 


va. 





GOOD DR\ING WEATHER. 


crowd of forty other boats, and then gradually getting further 


e fleet arrived at the fishing ground, and 


mi for bis nets, 
vas warm and pleasant as for a while we 
ail the time keeping a sharp look-out for 


gannet, sure sign of the presence of fish. 
hen Trewen suddenly shifted the helm 
It sounded ogreish, and I thought it 


ce unti! undeceived by the quick attention of 


can otten locate a shoal at sea by the 


" ] ] 

culiar oily look on the water, and I soon 
istinguish the new scent from the already 
smell of the boat. Down came the main- 


were slowly paid out over the side. 
% them joined together, each about 
deep, making a vast net nearly a mile 


; 


this was hanging like a vreat curtain 


or any unlucky fish to swim into, and 
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« 
there remain to drown, held fast by the gills. ‘The Brothers, riding 
to the nets, was attached to one end of them, all along the top at 
intervals were bunches of cork, while at the further end floated a 
flagved buoy. It was rest-time now, and quite dark. A lantern 
was lighted and hung aft on an iron rod, and tea was made ina 
kettle in the tiny little cuddy. Under the flickering yellow 
light we werea merry party, drinking hot sweet tea out of jam- 
pots and eating the good things provided by Mrs. Skipper. I 
learnt some Cornish words. “ Dum” for dusk sounds like an 
* Alice Through the Looking Glass” combination of dark and 
loom. And I heard of * Jew’s Eyes” and such-like my steries. 
\ll around us in the distance we could faintly see the riding 
lights of other boats. There was hardly a breath of wind with 
us, but we could hear it roaring inshore six or seven miles away, 
ind every now and then there came a sullen heave, and the 
water slopped in over the stern. Once or twice the men hauled 
up a bit of the net to see if there were any fish, and I was 
thaikful that they found some, for in Cornwall it is often 
< considered unlucky to take a 
woman out fishing. 

‘© Cold be?” asked the 
laconic skipper, as he kindly 
and carefully wrapped up his 
passengers in their thick coats; 
but it was wonderfully warm, 
even for August. 

It was nearly eleven 
o'clock when the time for 
action came. We women 
were handed across the plank 
which bridged the gaping 
chasm amidship that had been 
filled by the nets when we left 
the harbour, and we_ were 
placed out of the way as far 
forward as possible. The men 
drew on their oilskin leg 
and aprons and began to haul 
in the nets. At the same 
moment a cloud of gulls, like 
solt white spirits, appeared 
from nowhere out of the dark- 
ness and flapped, shrieking and 
wailing round our heads. The 
nets, far down below, were 
aglow with phosphorescence, 


, 
eings 


each fish was sparkling with 
it, and as the gulls paddled 
their feet in the water little 
electric bubbles seemed to 
stream from their toes. To 
ine it was a wondrous sight 
a pitch black night around 
and above, and everything that 
moved in the sea instantly out- 
lined in white fire. The men 
stood hauling in the nets and 
disentangling the brilliant fish, 
and above them the old lantern 
shedding a feeble yellow light 
over the busy scene. lhe 
yulls were not as solt as they 
looked. They fought furiously 
among themselves for the fish 
and even tried to snatch them 
from the meshes as they came 
on board. I caught one by 
the leg as it rudely kicked 
my cap, and with. a_ piercing 
shriek It pecked a piece oul 
of my hand, and left me 
echoing its scream. All night 
long the two men and the boy stood hauling m the net and 
unmeshing the fish as they came, and one could imagine 
what it would be like on a winter night and a rising gale, 
desperately dragging in that immense weight with the grim 
alternative of risking the storm in an open boat or leaving the 
costly net to drift away and be torn to pieces on the rocks. We 
were having a good catch, but otler boats were not so lucky; 
and now and then a phantom shape lcomed silently past in the 
darkness, and a voice in answer to our hail of “ What luck?” 
cried, “* Not much,” or “ Only spotty,” #.¢., small clusters of fish. 
Besides the pilchards there were other fish, such as vurnard 
and hake, but none so pretty as the mother-o’-pearl-coloured 
pilchards. 
It grew colder and colder, and about one o'clock Mrs. 
Irewen and I| turned into the cuddy in the dark and went 
to sleep on a spare sail. 1 soon woke, feeling stiff and sore, and 
heard my host saying, ‘* Thev'm come out to see a bit of sport 


and see where they be,” Then his heart softening 


g, he added, 
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Well, thev'm better where thev be. More yniortabl 
But, ike Browning’ vidier boy, mv pride was touched, and | 
painfully crawled out on deck again to find the air colder than 
ever, and a faint lightening in the eastern sky. 

Prewen adv 1 me to make myself a cup of tea if I could 
t the tire. ] e matche , ue said, were In a yvooden box 
pe by the stove Fired with the h ype of being uselul at last, 
| crept into the dark cuddy, and, without aw ikening my slum 
bering hostess, searched diligently for the matches, picturing the 
lem f administering jampots of delicious hot tea to the 
wearied ones outside who had already been working over four 
urs without a pause. I found a wooden box and felt in it 
most carefully, but ild find no matches. Several times | 
mpatiently pu d back the hair from mv heated brow as | 
irched in vain, and at last | id to go on deck to report my 
! ire The ipper isp d when | appeared, the « suffered 
| | 
THE PRA 
4 4 
OON, now, the pea harvest will be in full swing, and the 
(lat, wide fields of South [essex —as a little later on the 
ragged hop-fields of Kent—-waill be littered over with a 
motley crew of bright, dirty creatures, like brilliant 
loose blossoms torn from some huge nosegay and blown 
vcross the land-—as vivid and as soiled. It is time; already they 
ire overdue, but the season has been slow and the peas but 
lattors (late and slack in the pod); but a couple of days of hot 
un after the warm rains will bring the peas with a rush, as it 


vill bring the foreigners (as the villagers call them) that pout 
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in agonies of politely- tiled merriment, and then I realised that 
my hands had been stirring up the coal-box! Venus rising from 
the sea must have been nothing to me rising from the cuddy, 
hair stuffed with fresh pilchard scales and face an impressionist 
tudv in coal-dust! However, water was handy, and the coal 
streaks disappeared with treatment. Not another boat was in 
sight, they bad all gone home. It felt colder than ever with the 
dawn, and the line of corks buoying up the top of the net on the 
purple water seemed to stretch out to the crac k of doom. Would 
thev never end? One after the other they came on board, and 
the h ip of dead pilchards grew and grew. At last the net was 
all in and at five o’clock we started for home with a fresh breeze 
to help us, the white foam topping the blue waves, and the rising 
sun making a golden glory of sea and land. And an hour later 
ve were sale in harbour with the best catch of the night—nearly 


G. M. W. 


),000 pale hards. 


HARVEST. 


becomes of them, except in work hours, about which he is very 
keen. This was not formerly the case, when it was a recognised 
evil during the pea harvest that the workers should take their 
chance and be allowed to find shelter wherever possible, in the 
farm barns and outhouses; but a bye-law of the County Council 
has put a stop to this, and now they have no chance with the 
hard, mean man that employs them; but farmers are not all 
alike. One man looks after his little lot so well that year after 
vear the same well-trained reliable hands return to him, and to 
comparative comfort. But it is the infant majority for whom 





THE LONG LINE OF 


from out the slums of Whitechapel and the fastnesses of Epping 
Forest. Not that you must confound these two forces, drawn 
together as they are by labour; a wide social line divides them, 
ind even during the pea harvest the true forest gipsies utterly 
ignore the town dwellers, so strong is the feeling of caste. But 
the great gipsy clans do not come this way as they did, when 
the Lees, Bibbies and Brewers covered the wide grassy lanes 
with caravans, babies and sleek, well-bred ponies. Great fighters 
they were, too, and Josie Lee is still spoken of respectfully as a 
very “ still * man who had been between the ropes, and whose 
reputation was ably upheld later on by Chris Lee, his son. 
When and how the pickers arrive is a mystery; day after 
day there will be no sign of human life on the ‘great, still fields, 


heavy-laden with pea-pods and drowsy with poppies, corn- 


’ 
flowers and meadow sweet, that slope down to the river. Yet 
one morning they are covered with the flimsy little tents 
that spring up in a night like mushrooms, and afford scarcely 
more shelter; for these tents are only glorified umbrellas, and, 
pitched as they are on the bare earth, should a couple of 
weeks’ rough weather set in, as so often occurs in June, 
the wretched dwellers are fairly washed from beneath them. 
(Some sort of flooring is an absolute necessity if anything like 
comfort is aimed at. Boarding slightly raised, with spaces 
between after the manner of hounds benches would greatly 
benefit them at very small cost.) And it is often worse still; the 
tents, such as they are, are provided for the hands actually 
ordered down; but more than double that number arrive, 
knowing full well from previous years’ experience that when the 
pressure comes the farmers will take them on (at starvation 
wages) cutting them down lower and lower as the peas ripen 
and the denand in the market decreases in their frantic 
endeavours to best each other at Covent Garden, though they 
will see their pickers rot in the mire (lie rough, as it is called) 
ull the rush comes. Once the peas are ready the farmer waits 
for nothing. He gets his crowd down, regardless of what 


PICKERS AT WORK 


the weather is so serious a matter, and heavy rain a tragedy. 
Children are there, of all ages and sizes; never does one seem 
to have seen such an infant gathering. Certaialy the decreasing 
birth-rate has not reached pea-pickers, and they all come, for 
this is the one ho.iday of the year, for parents and children alike. 
How often have I not seen them come down to await the peas 
ripening, the weather breaking up on their arrival, crouching for 
days beneath the dripping hedges that, unlike those of the West, 
are here too closely trimmed and narrow to afford any com- 
forting shelter; drenched to the skin for days on end, their only 
garments the quaint miscellaneous fit-out they stand up in, and 
at night there they must lie on the sodden earth. How often in 
the dark, cloudy summer nights have I stumbled across them, 
their prostrate figures scarcely distinguishable from the rain 
beaten earth. Yet they are the most patient, cheerful creatures. 
“It is a bit bad now,” they will say; ‘* but to-morrow, next 
week, anyway next season, it will be all right,” and it is only the 
fine spirit of universal optimism among them that makes life 
possible; for not only are they slave-driven by the cverseer, 
who is responsible for them to the farmer, not only are they the 
sport of the elements, but they are singled out, Heaven knows 
why, for the most pitiless hostility on the part of the neighbouring 
villagers, at whose hands the foreigners, as they call them, get 
no peace; for though in a constant state of friction among them- 
selves, they combine in making common cause against the 
luckless invaders, who are necessarily dependent on the villagers 
for everything, even water, which has to be carried in little 
leaking cans, mostly by the bigger children while the parents 
are at work on the land. 

When the weather is decent, it is an inspiring sight to see 
them at work—forming long lines of daring colour as they strip 
the cool, green fields in single file—picking and sorting with the 
greatest animation, singing out to one another as they go, and 
laughing back at the retorts, showing gleaming white lines in 
brown taces, and bold brown eyes balf-closed with mirth, that 
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lock to hold the fierce, concentrated fun of all the world in 
their sombre depths. To see them thus is to see the 
luckiest people upon earth, and in a sense they are so; 
it is a primitive, natural life, without comfort, but not without 
positive joys; and what do superfluities matter if the 
essentials be there. But Saturday night is the time the pea- 
pie kers are in their glory. Then they take their wages, which, 
quickly transtormed into drink, makes them less patient in taking 
the insolent superiority of the villagers, and once roused, the fiery 
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him, fully expecting the evidence of the victim, who, when asked 
to come refused, saying, “ He bore his assailant no grudge—the 
fight was a fair one.” But never were there creatures more 
susceptible to a litthe sympathy and interest in them. rhe 
children will try occasionally to open a desultory conversation as 
you pass, quickly hushed by their elders as not being good 
manners. The parents will never speak first, though delighted 
to answer if you do so, save to wish you good-day and to ask the 
time—they seem possessed with a coutinual longing to know 
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nature that smoulders beneath a sunny, easy-going exterior, 
knows of no half measures, and a free fight ensues—-reinforc« 
ments gathering rapidly on both sides, an engagement take 
place, in which a _ policeman’s futile struggies are often 
ignominiously ended in the vigorous arms of the Amazons of 
the foreigners. On one occasion a burly young woman picked 
up the only policeman and put him quietly cut of action. Of 
course, in the end, the villagers win, and the foreigners are 
driven out for the time being, but woe betide the next villagers 
who venture across those fields, even two at a time and in broad 
daylight. It must be allowed that with all admiration for the 
very fine gipsy clans, the dearth of them has made for much 
greater pea e. A historic fight is still rensembered, which began, 
as they usually did, by a gipsy snatching and drinking a village 
man’s beer, which 1s the recognised challenge, just as striking 
across the face was in the days of duelling. This was naturally 
followed by a blow with a pint pot on the drinker’s head; ina 
moment half the village 
of fighters, the gipsy women resisting fully as fiercely as the 
men. They are, though, a reticent people, whose strong desire 
is to keep strictly to themselves in love and war. Now and 
again crime will occur, but their lives are so little understood, 
and their clanish loyalty so desperately strong, it is usually 
impossible for the law to do anything. Some years back a man 
and woman who worked together were last seen in a 


» was out, ard the street a seething mass 


certain overgrown lane at nightfall. The wnext morning the 
woman’s dead body was found—knifed. The man was at work 
as usual, no one knew anything, nor could anything be discovered, 
though it was believed locally that the woman—who was of 
known good character, and who had but lately lost her husband 
at sea—-had been singled out for unwelcome attentions by he 
supposed assailant, and by a determined resistance had come by 
her death, for she had the reputation of “ letting no one get a 
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the time. They have, of course, no means to ascertain it beyond 
the hooter that blows to reuse the Ia tory hands down by the 
river in the morning, and again to cease work at night, unless the 
wind lies off the water, when the striking of the big Government 
clock may be carried to the fields down the wind. And the days 
must seem long to those children who have not a si 
toy or book as the poorest of the village children have. 
Yet they never seem to quarrel or fret, but contentedly play 
cricket with a piece of wood and a stone, ankle deep in mud, ot 
dust, as the elements may determine—quick-brained, dark-eyed 
little creatures and born philosophers, with the coming struggle 
plainly marked on their vigorous little faces from birth. Thi 
young women, too, are often strikingly bandsome deep-set 
sombre eyes, in which latent tragedy lies under their bold 
glance; strongly-cut features if a trifle coarse, fine shoulders and 
full busts, and a full-blooded, glowing vitality throughout them 
from exercise in wind and sun, On their bare, brown necks 1 
usua ly a string ot turquoise or coral coloured beads, at d olten a 
yellow handkerchief on the dusky head. As you see them on a 
Saturday evening strolling along with louts of their own age and 
calibre, they give an impression of an insolence more apparent 
than real, a weapon behind which to hide as a necessity of 
creatures whose lives are ones of constant exposure, and at ’ 
therefore, ever on the defensive; and very handy they are with 
fists or knife, and most effective with both, many of them being 
quite unapproachable from their knowledge of the noble art. 
Que well-known young woman has taken on the village lads and 
downed them through many a pea season. 

One trouble, and a very serious one, has fallen from the 


pickers’ lives-—I refer to the terrible scourges under which they 
formerly suffered, and trom which they are, if not free, certainly 
much less harassed. I refer to two—small-pox and ague—burnt 


as they were into my memory as a child. | can remember 
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nigh her.” Again, a crowd of pickers were tramping home from 
work, a dispute arose among them, one man turned and struck 
at the one behind him, missing him; like a flash the man behind 
had his knife out and stuck him in the back. He fell in a pool 
of blood, and so well placed was the blade that had it not occurred 
within sight of the local doctor’s house the man must shortly 
have bled to death. Time passed, the man recovered and went 
on to the hop-picking in Kent; in the meantime, the authorities, 
toused by this flagrant case, bad captured the knifer and heid 
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barns full of small-pox patients, herded together like sick cattle, 
without attention of any sort, for no one would approach them, 
suffering from the most virulent form of the disease; and I can 
recall how horrible was the contrast between the fair, slumberous 
weather without (for the summer was a hot one and the country 
in full leaf) and those poor, plague-stricken, neglected creatures 
within, tossing with thirst and fever. And the ague patients 
were scarcely less horrible, with their chalky faces and staring, 


glassy eyes, their teeth chattering as they shook with the terrible 
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dreaded, intermittent ague tremor, born of the miasma_ that 


rises from the tiver bank in a choking white vapour all 
throu the close night and early morning that invariably 
precedes a s¢ hing iv. but smalil-pox has much abated, 
ml ague, for e upaccountable reason, seems to have 
" st cease its ravages, though the marsh vapours persist, 
i do the ay, carer creatures that even now s suuld be in 


Drirrer. 


TUNNY-FISHING IN. 
- KUROPEAN WATERS. 


HLM the ** le i tuna of Lower California rivals tl 
un ; tarp in the wildly-exciting sport it gives to the 
ref 1 and chivalrous American a: rs, who delight in 
iv heir finny foes a fair fight and a good chance of 
‘ ind in killing the largest of fih on the finest of 
ta ce, Homoy be Intere-ting t® know that the common 

tuns Phynwus v ris), to be met with at various points of the Mediter 
ranean and Ads ic, and, at certain seasons, in the S‘raits of Gibraltar, of 
yeiehts rut ney into hut re ot pounds, can aiso be ¢ ght on rod und line 
th i ry-equipped tourist angler or yacltsman, often amid wildly 
resque surroundings From letters on this subject which have already 
appear din Country Lire at dates between December 21st and February Sth, 
it seems de-iral to mmarise such practical information as is already 
‘ ! le, for the benelit ol ny at ers aesil s of enjoying, perhap:, the 
ral st sport in As to localities, an English clergyman 
r corded having tried tor tun tf the coast of Sardinia, much against the 
Wi-te of his boa'man, who said that if thev got hold of a 600 poun ler it 
“ ] pull the boat under, but the re verend gentleman overruled this 
ol jec.ion, knowing that hus li would not hold a quarter of that weight, so 
they went at it, i t smashed several times, but eventually succeeded in 


tlig veral, of over 3olb., on board the boat, and very exciting sport 
they ave Suitebl places for experimenting might also be found off 


Corsic, The well-known naturalist, Rowland Wa 





l, considers it pretiy 

tian that ‘ood tunny-fishing with rod and line could be had in the 
\I itirranean, and mentions that large numbers are caught off the isl und of 
Pantellaria and sold in the Italian markets As to the Adriatic, Consul 
| r of Fiume, in } valuable and el witely illustrated work on the 
* Fisheries of the Adriatic,” speaks of tunny-fisheries at Preluca (district 
Volosea, Is'ria), at the northernmost head of the Gulf of Fiume, and at 

lof V riba. 


Ilunvarian-Crotian littoral, the author states that the principal summer 


Castelmuschio on the islan And, speaking of Fiume and the 


fisheries comprise the tunny, pelamid, mackerel, pilchard and whiting, and 
re carried on chiefly by the native fishermen, who are of the poorest, their 
tock-in-trade being of the most primitive kind. A plate shows ro less than 
fifteen tonnare, or tunny-fisheries, on the coast, the principal being those of 
uceari, Buccarica, San Giacomo, Voz and Peschera 

Goine rather farther afield, an Enelish traveller reports seeing, near 
Constantinople, a Turkish fisherman catching large tunny with hook and 
line (rod not mentioned) outside nets set for palamout, or horse-mackerel, 
round which the huge fish were hovering on the look-out for any which 
jumped over, Ile used rvalamout for bait, and often gave his tunny a 
uw elus trom a big horse-pi-tol preparatory to gaffing it; and on one 
occasion, in trouble with a perfectly uncontrollable monster, was seen to cut 
his line to avoid danger In a different direction the beautiful and easily- 
ecessible island of Madeira should be well worth a trial, though a brief 
experiment by a well-known [British angler resulted in failure, possibly owing 
to the jealou-y of the Portuguese fishermen, who do catch tunny there on the 
line At the Canary Islands, according to a Spanish naval officer and 
fishery inspector, tunny were abundant from April to October, both on the 
northern part of the island of Grand Canary, and on that portion of the 


southern side known to fishermen as ** Las Calmas de Canarias.” On thes 


rounds they were caught with lines from small boats, and the inspector said 
that, in the height of the season, one man and two boys might catch in a 
dav from ten to twelve tunnies, we hing about tewt. each. If conditions 


ire not greatly changed, there should surely be a chance here for the 
enterprising sea-angier On the African Coust, the same writer states that 
ihout thirty miles west-north-wes: of the Rio de Oro, on certain banks 


known to the Canary Island 


fishermen as the Canteras, there is an abundanc 
ol tunny of excelent quatity, and ipparently permanently present in thos, 
waters, which is not the case with them at any other part of the Atlantic 
Const Points on the north-west coast of M .rocceo, such as Cape Spartel, 


\rzila an! Larache, are also suggested by another Spanish writer for setting 


up **almadrabas,” the French madragues,”’ for tunny. 


A very interesting experiment was made last year by an ardent and 
enterprising French sportsman, who chose Gibraltar as his headquarters lor 
ttacking these swift and powerful ‘* monsters of the deep,” and, hearing that 
it would be impracticable to fish from a small boat, because of the strong 
currents running through the Straits, making the sea choppy even in fair weather, 
chartered a Gibraltar tug to fish between our Rock and the Moorish Coast. 
Chis, of course, hancicapped him a good deal, making him trust entirely to 
the strength and fitness of his tackle, and greatly diminishing the sporting 
clement as shown when following a big fish, or being towed by it, and he is 
ecking quieter waters in the Me-literranean for further experiments. But he 
succeeded in landing, from the deck of his big tug-boat, one fine tunny of 
122. b., and two others of Soll. an! 6olb Ihe first is the largest of which 
[ have reliable information as being caught with the rod in Eur>»pean waters. 
brom enquiries at Malawa, it appears that tunny, smaller than those found in 
the Straits, are caught there in November and December. The season for 
angling for them in the Straits appears to be the same; it is said that they 
ure then passing through into the Mediterranean, and will not take bait on 
their return journey into the Atlantic, approximate date of which is net 


spec thea, 
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Coming to the very important point of tackle, our French sports- 
man had his entire outfit from a_ well-known firm in New York, 
tarpon rod and special reel, lines, traces, hooks and even the big gaff. 
Che reel has two very powerful brakes, with the very advantageous 
peculiarity that the handle remains stationary while the fish is taking out 
line. He firmly believed that without this reel he could not have killed one 
of the fish, for a Spanish friend with him, using an ordinary English 
sea-ree!, hooked several tunny, but could not master one of them, not being 
able to oppose sufficient resistance to their furious strength and speed. 
Ihe clergyman who caught several fish over 20lb. from a small boat off 
Sardinia does not mention any special reel, but says that his ro 
a steel-ribbed built-cane sea-rod of 1402., stood the strain splendidly 
The bait he used with success was simply a long quill feather, mounte! 
with spinning flanges and strong hooks. I have seen these feather baits at 

shop in London, An imitation flying-fish and silvery artificial fish, 
ureen or blue on the back, size of pilchar! or small mackerel, might also 
be tried spinning. 

On the Portuguese and Spanish coasts, a curiously-shredded leaf of the 
maize-husk is a favourite lure for the bonito and lesser tunny. But the bait 
used with success by the gallant French sportsman was the small mackerel, 
plentiful on the coast of Morocco, presumably kept alive or carefully 
preserved, or they would very soon go bad and discoloured. Considerable 
quantities were needed, »s they were used not only on the hook, but as a 
**vathering bait,” frequently scattered in the water to attract the tunny. <A 
sinvle large hook was baited with one of these little mackerel, hooked under 
the dorsal fin, as in live-baiting for pike; and the bait was presented under 
the point of the rod, and not trailed, Spanish fishermen asserting that trailing 
or spinning does not answer in these parts, though it does elsewhere. They 
similarly fish the bait under the point of a long rod, using a very thick line 
and no reel. On striking a tunny they throw the rod back into the boat, 
and several men, seizing the line, haul the fish in by sheer brute force 
anything but a sporting proceeding, which would dis.ust qur sportsmanlike 
and chivalrous American frie.ds of Santa Catalina and Fiorida, with their 
increasing love of light tackle for heavy fish. 

Spinning from a small boat, in piaces where the state of the sea allows 
of it, either with natural baits on specially strong flights or bright and 
attractive artificials, is certainly worth a good trial at some of the places 
mentioned in the first part of this article, and should be productive of new anid 
thrilling sensations in the way of sea-sport, it seeming quite possible that a 
smail porpoise or dolphin might sometimes come as an exciling variant, and 
possibly shark or swordfish might occasionally be met with. As to season, 
April to October is suggested for the Canaries, ail the year fora neighbouring 
prolific ground off the African Coast, November and December for the 
Straits of Gibraltar and Malaga, while for other parts of the Mediterranean, 
and also the Adriatic, information could probably be obtained through the 
nearest British Consul, 

Since writing the foregoing, a correspondent of a contemporary quotes 
from an article appearing in La Péche Moderne, the writer of which says that 
tunnies are very abundant off the coasts of the Bay of Biscay, and are caught 
by professional fishermen by trailing after their boats a sort of fly, made by 
tying strips of maize-husk to a large hook, and suggests that they may be 
taken by amateurs using tarpon rod and tackle. The French writer 
recommends St. Jean de Luz as a base of operations, where a small yacht 
with two men could easily be hired, as the prof-ssional fishermen are rather 
jealous of their privileges, and would probably charge a_ stiff price for 


taking out an amateur. He says that the long-finned tunny or ‘* germon,” 
the flesh of which is considered the best, is caught at twenty to thirty 
miles from land, while the common or short-finued tunny, often weighing up 
to 300lb., is to be caught within two or three miles from the coast 
Professionals remain out several days, and return with cargoes of several 
hundreds of fish, which are used for canning. Phe season is from 
May to the middle of September. The writer adds that he has 
had lively sport with bonito, weighing from lb. to 7lb., using a pike-rod 
and a 2in. silver spoon or a white fly, with a large reel and about 1oovds, of 
line about D thickness (American line), as these fish will only take on 
fine tackle and fight desperately. This quite corresponds with my own 
experience of the bonito on the Moorish Coast; they were demons for 
strength and speed, would break my bass-tackle and would not touch 
spinner or other bait on anything coarser, though an odd one was occa- 
sionally caught by my Moorish friends on wire traces. St. Jean de Luz 
and other places on the Bay of Biscay may be added to our list of istricts 


worth trying for tunny. CHarkiis A. Payior. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


TERRACE GARDENING. 


WAS much interested in a lecture given by Mr. James 
Hudson of Gunnersbury House Gardens, Acton, before 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and printed in the 
recently-published Journal, on “ Terrace Gardening,” a 
subject of much importance to those who are happy in the 
possession of large gardens. Mr. Hudson has a full knowledge 
of the plants to use for this purpose, and has been the means of 
lxinging this phase of gardening into greater popularity. | 
well remember the beautiful specimens on Mr. Leopold de 
Kothschild’s terrace at Gunnersbury Park, bis charming home 
near London, and the rich variety of flowers grown there for the 
purpose, some of which are described in the following notes: 

‘he Pomegranate (Punica granata fl.-pl.), which is rarely seen in English 
gardens, though its tough-skinned fruits are familiar in shop windows, Ot this 
delightfully-decorative plant, remarks Mr. Hudson, the double varieties are 
the most ornamental, Three distinct forms are grown, viz., the double scarlet, 
which is accounted the best and most free-flowering ; the mottled form, pale 
scarlet with white, a pretty plant; and the double white, which, like some of 


Phe first two are beautiful with the young 


the Carnations, splits its calyx 
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foliage, and again in autumn, when the plants are resplen ‘ent in crimson and 
golden yellow As the Pomegranate is deciduous, it is easily stored during 
winter. All that is found necessary is to protect the tubs well with dry 
stabte litter as a safeguard against frost, and then put them in a sheltered 
plice. No pruning whatever is attempted. The flowers are produced upon 
the terminals, generally upon the terminal of the previous year, and some- 
times upon the terminal of the current season, When first the Pomegranate 
was grown, the plant was pruned in winter; but the mistake was soon 
discovered ; now if any pruning is required it is done in summer by pinching 
the more vigorous shoots only. It is, perhaps, the 


Scented-leaved Geranium more than any other plant that is grown so 


successfully at Gunnersbury. Only a few varieties are suitable for growing 





into larg 


ge specimers, nameiy, Pelargonium capitatum, P. Radula major, 
P. Clorinda, P. crispum and P. quercifolium As tnese have been found of 
the greatest use they are grown in varied forms—as fans, standards and 
pyramids, P. capitatum and P. Radula major are the best, but Clorinda is 
almost as good, while for the floral effect produced almost continuously 
through the season it is even better; the soft, rosv pink flowers are distinct 
and effective. The oldest of the fan-like plants are of the variety P. capitatum ; 
they measure 1olt. across at the base, with a depth at the centre of 
Sit., the tub included Ine oldest of these are almost thirteen years from 
the cutting. No pruning is done save 
to cut out a few straegiing shoots 
occasionally to associate with flowers. 
lo this absence of pruning their long 
life is attributed, the plen adopted 
being to tie the shoots i Rarely are 
the balls of soil reduced, but an annual 
top-dressing is given of good lowm 
nd leal-moul! or decompo:ed manure. 
During the winter these large plants 
are kept very dry, and by this means 
t thoroughly sweetening process is 
effected, The standards are chiefly of 
P. capitatum and P, Radula major. 
They last quite as 1 ng as the fans, and 
are treated in a similar way. They 
measure Sft. in height and 4}ft. in 
depth at the head alone, and git. in 


width, The p\ramics, too, are most 
serviceable They, like the standards, 
we all-round plants, measuring about 
ghit. in height and 3ft. in width, 


. crispum is a well-known variety, 


often grown as-~ small plants for 


decoration. Mr. Hudson repeatedly 
tried to grow it as a_ large bush, 
but failed, Phen an upright style of 
growth was tried with success, The 


plants now measure Sft. high by 2ft. 
at the base, and are among the 
prettiest’ plants imaginable. It is 
somewhat curious ‘that the method of 
training should have affected the 
vitality of this plant, but such is the 
case—an ol ject-lesson that should be 
noted It is interesting to know 
that **a selection of these scented 
Geraniums (or Pelargoniums, to be 


strictly correct) is made, and after 


careful har lening off they are sent to 
the town garden in Hamilton Place, 
Park Lane, towards the end of May. 
They remain there until the end of 
July, doing good service around the 


mansion—in the open air, of course. 


As proof of their aday tubility for this PINK AND 


purpose it is sufficient to state that 
the plants invariatlv come back to Gunnersbury in better health than 
when they were sent up, being of a darker green colour in the foliage.” 

Zhe Veronwas, | believe, have never been grown so well in tubs as at 
Gunnersbury. Kew regards them as tub plants, and, as pointed out, they 


“are quite uncommon and most attractive for late autumn,” being often- 





times at their best during October, notwithstanding the rains and fogs, beiter 
than many plants. It is as standards that these Veronicas are most effective, 
but it takes a few years at the least before plants of this form can be obtained. 
First, the stem has to be worked up, and then a head formed thereon. 
When, however, it has been secured, such a Veronica will well repay the 
waiting and the labour expended upon it. I find that, although the shrubby 
Veronica will break back upon the old wood and send forth shoots, it some- 
what resents a moderate pruning Hience, we tie the shoots in once at least 
in the seacon—the earlier the better—so that the growth is free by the 
autumn and not too formal, The varieties recomm nded for this purpose 
re: La Séduisante, Diamant, Reine des Blanches, Blue Gem and Andersoni. 
lhe varieties are given in order of merit, and the colours are quite distinct. 
During the winter greenhouse treatment is recommended, ‘although it is 
well known that they will stand outside for some few seasons, especially near 
the sea coast.” The soil used consists of light loam. with either leaf-mould 
or a small propertion of peat. The large plant at Gunnersbury of the variety 
La Séduisante is about twelve years old and is still as healthy as ever; it 
measures Sit. in height and the head is Zaft. across and 5ft. in height 

(ther Tub Pian’s.—Besides the plants mentioned, Myrtles, the 
Hydrangea, Bamboos, Palms, the Sweet Bay (Laurus nobilis), the African 
Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus), the scented Verbena or Lemon Plant (Aloysia 
citriodora), Phormiums, Clethra alnifolia and Fuchsias. It is mentioned of 
the Sweet ay that it is ‘‘ without doubt one of the best of all tub plants, 


and when i: is well grown ts always « conspicuous object. Its cultivation 
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does not alwavs receive the attention it deserves In many parts 
it is not quite hardy; this may probably be the reason. To ensure its safety 


in the neighbourhood of London it needs a little protection, especially round 


the tubs, during the winter months, and if the plants can be stored, even in 


> 


hey will be all the safer from the end of November until 


an outhouse, 
March. The Bay is a gross feeder. This probably explains why it is often 
s-en with pale or sickly foliage instead of with the dark green and Instrous 
leaves* that are characteristic of the plants that are grown in Ghent and 
Bruges in Belgium, where it is one of the principal shrubs cultivated for 
export. So far 1 have not seen any specimens in tubs of Laurus nobilis 
regalis, a narrow-leaved variety, but one in which the fragrance is intensified 
The Bay is one of the finest of terrace plants, but ought not to be too freely 
used, simply because the larger the plant the better is the effect, and there is 
not room for too many of that character.’ [ne standard form is recom 
mended, Cc 


AUTUMN FLOWERING Crocuses PLANT Now 

It may appear quite unseasonable to write of autumn-flowering Crocuses 
at the present time ; but this is the season to plant the bulbs Phe autumn 
Crocuses are as beautiful and interesting as those that belong to spring, and 
when planted now, the corms or bulbs, as they are usually called, may remain for 
three or four years without there being 
any necessity to disturb tiem. Chey 
are beautiful in meadowland, on the 
lawn edges and wherever bulbous 
flowering kinds of this character ar 
best seen If it is necessary to li 
the corms, this must not be don 
until the leaves have withered, which 
will be next May. When planting 
the autumn Crocuses, remember that 
at their season of flowering heavy 
rains may be expected, which sully 
the lovely petals One of the most 
beautiful of all is Crocus speciosus, 
which is, strangely, very rare, in 


spite of the wonderful colouring 





rich purple blue rainst the orange 
coloured stagmata or centre When 
the flowers open wide to the sun this 
Crocus is very beautiful, and, fortu 


nately, it is very hardy and seldom 


fails to bloom. This is the most 
welcome of the family. Another kind 
of creat merit is C. inidiflorus orf 
byzantinus as it is also called rhis 


blooms in September and October, 
and the clear purple colouring is not 
lost even among the warm-tone 

flowers that make autumn to many 
the mest enjoyable season of the year 
C. asturicus, cancellatus, longiflorus, 
pulchellus, the Saffron Crocus (C 
sativus) and its forms and zonatus may 
also be named, 

PINK AND CAMPANULA, 

The accompanying — illustration 
represents a corner of a little rock 
garden in’ Buckinghamshire Phere 
the wild Pinks are at home, and the 
Campanula, C. persicifolia, a mass ol 
white bloom during the spring and early 
summer months. Seedling Pinks, in 
particular, are of the greatest service 
n such positions as this; they flower 


over a long season and are very 


CAMPANULA. sweetly scented, even more so than 


the white Pinks of the Mrs. Sinkins 
type. The seedling Pinks sced with remarkable freedom—in fact, almost too 


much so, and the colour? are very varied, lrom white to pink and rose 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BROMPTON STOCKS 


Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you would give me tnformation 
about the culture of Brompton Stocks, The Stock is a flower to which | am 
very partial a We Bs 

[We are pleased to receive your letter, as the ‘‘art of raisi beautifu 
Brompton Stocks,” as it was recently expressed, ‘‘seems to be almost lost 
sight of in the garden of to-day.” They were, however, esteemed by our 
forbears We cannot give better advice than that of one of the best Sto 
growers of the present time, Ten-week or German Stocks there are in 
abundance in most gardens, and the brave and sweet display they make ts 
very acceptable ; but still we miss the dear old ** Bromptons” with thei 
towering spikes of bright and nicely-scented blossoms borne in early spr 


Probably the difficulty of keeping the young plants through the winter 
is the chief cause of the decline of the Brompton So 


popularity, and on a heavy soil in a low-lying situation the dilheulty ts 


real one. There are, however, hundreds of gardens that are neither very 


exp sed nor v¢ ry wet, In these the famous old flower could be grown w 
perfect ease A packet of seed will give sufficient plants for most gardens, 
and it should be sown before July is out. [he advice given is to muke a 
shallow drill by treading a rake handle horizont lly into a plot of fi si 
scatter in the seeds very finely and return the s vith the rake, trea ghitly, 
rake and again make level and water in If thin sowing is pract 1, t 
plants May remain in the see l row until planted in their permanent quarter 
at the end of October, or they mav remain and Db lante ra tly 
in early spring Ep | 
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NORTHUMBERLAND, 


THE PROPERTY OF ° : 


LORD ARMSTRONG. 
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UCH history, legendary and real, clings to the storm 
| tel stone rock of the Nortl umbrian coast 
that sprin up from the mainland marsh and looks 


“ucro the sea to its island brethren of Farne. For 

aid n men av of old, as Sir Thomas Malory tells 

us, that Bamburgh and the Castle Joyous Gard are one and the 
im lt looms large, therefore, in the story of King Arthur 
ind " knights, for we read in Malory’s pages that “sir 
La t brought Sir Tristram and La Leale Isoud unto 
foyous Gard, that was bis own castle that he had won with hi 
vin barn ; . And wit ye well that Castle was ear ished 
ind furnished r a king and a queen royal there to have 


journed.” For long it was the head-quarters of this gallant 


kk t and In ur queen companion, and hence he sallied 
forth to do the many deeds of valour that for a time over- 
hadowed even Sir Lancelot’s fame; but “ever, between, 
Sir Tristram resorted unto Joyous Gard whereas La Beale 
lsoud was, that loved him as het life.”’ Llere, too, it 
vas, later on, that Sir Lancelot brought Oueen Guinevere 


when he saved her from King Arthur's wrath and death by fire; 


and hither the King pursued them and besieged them, and many 
a knight lost his lite ere the Pope intervened and bade Arthut 
take back his Queen. Dolorous Gard, it then became to 
Lancelot who sated away to foreign lands. But when the 

mal travedy occurred; when the dead Queen had been laid by 

e side of the dead King, and Sir Lancelot would live no 
longer, it was to joyous Gard they brought him. ‘ And ther: 
they laid his corpse in the body of the quire, and sang and read 
many psalters and prayers over him and about him.” 


——————— 
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BURGH CASTLE. 3 


When from romance we pass to reality we find that in the 
realm of fact the rock holds equally high place. Bamburgh 
vives way to no castie in the land in the matter of enduring 
oc upation. From its long narrow plateau, with pointed ends 
and precipitous sides falling into sea or marshland, King Ida 
ruled the first Anglian kingdom of Northern Britain in the sixth 
century. The twentieth century still finds it the home of man 
much recent building, 
having fitted it for modern inhabitance. <A_ period of 1,350 
known years has seen it entirely deserted for only a comparatively 


of a more or less restorative character, 


short time, and its rugged walls have often witnessed surring 
events. they have held at bay many an enemy and have 
seldom given way to straightforward assault and battery. The 
first historic leaguer of the rock of Bamburgh took place a 
hundred years after Ida had first made it his capital and when 
his Christian successor, Oswald, had been slain in battle by the 
heathen Penda, King of the Mercians. Oswald had called the 
holy Aidan from lona to aid him in the conversion of North- 
umbria, and the bishop, in his retreat on the Farne islet, was 
sore troubled at the King’s death and at the destruction of their 
joint missionary work. The victorious Penda swept the land 
and advanced to the impreguable capital. He tore down and 
carried hither the rough wooden habitations of the country-side 
and set the inflammable material against the stockaded bul warks. 
When the wind favoured, he set it alight, and the flames flew 
athwart the buildings of the doomed fortress. Aidan looked 
across the strip of sea and felt his last hope vanishing. ‘See, 
lord, what great evil Penda doeth,” cried he, raising his hands 
to heaven, and forthwith the wind veered. The flames leapt back 
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to attack their kindlers and Bamburgh was saved. Though the 
Danes in the tenth century made a successful onslaught, its 
reputation for strength is noted by early chroniclers. ** Bebbaisa 
most strongly fortified city, not very large, being of the size of two 
9 three fields, having one entrance hoilowed out of the rock and 
raised in steps after a marvellous fashion.’’ When the Conqueror 


could reduce it, and he set up over against it hi 


; wooden castle 
of Malvoisin to lodge the besiegers and prevent the relief of the 


besieged. Robert, after many a month of enforced inaction, 
slipped out, hoping that Newcastle would declare in his favour. 
It failed him, however, aud he was captured. Rufus had him 
led up to the castle walls, and threatened there and then to have 


( 


Speen HE fer 





ts 
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harried the North in 1070, Bamburgh remained unscathed, 


his eyes gouged out failing immediate surrender, The young 
though this ‘corner of Northumberland defended on all sides by 


Countess, who was in command within, gave way to this threat 
the sea or marshes’’ was a camp of refuge for his enemies. Nor as she would never have done to open attack, and the King 
was his son, Rufus, successful in open attack. Robert of entered Bamburgh. After this the great feudal Earls were 
Mowbray, Northumberland’s Norman Earl, bad declared against 


seldom allowed possession of the castle, whi h was entrusted to 
him and held the fortress. The King found that hunger alone 


the sheriff as a more dependent and trustworthy royal official. 
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l I evil 
Ing to repia 
earthworl Gd 
VOoo el i Je 
\lteratio ind 
re nid have 
ot dé royed the 
rivinal character 
of the keep, which, 
1) tS main ines, 
must have resem- 
bled that ot 
Kochester, built in 
Ktufus’s day. Its 
loorway is stil a 
rood example of 
Norman work, 
and of Norman 
work of the early 
Ly pe that shows 
no signs of the 
richness and 
elaboration of the 
iter phase ol 
e stvie as u ed 


by Bishop Pudsey 
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I his Durham 
Castle halls in Copyright. THE INNER 
the jtatter hall ol 
the twelfth century. It is not, however, until this period is 


we first get items in the sheriffs’ accounts relating 
the keep of Bamburgh. In 1164 there is an item of 
/4 tor “the erection of the tower or keep.” A cheap bit of 
building indeed, which makes the £30 spent four years later * on 
the Castle an extravagance. But as the 
tenants furnish most of the labour and materials, 
the money payments are no criterion as to the amount of work 
Bamburgh, eclipsed by Neweastle, was a 
rather out-of-the-way unimportant place, and the style of 
building adopted there would be simple and old-fashioned. It is, 
there po that Norman features of the keep as 
eighteenth and nineteenth century transformations have left are 
not earlier than Henry II.’s reign. The disturbed times of John 
and Henry IIL. brought back Bamburgh into some prominence. 
many 
once 


the work o! seem 


Crown would 
Moreover, 
and 
sucn 


ore, sole 


was a restless monarch, and seldom slept 
nights in the same place. So Bamburgh than 
proved a momentary harbourage while he harried his Northum- 
‘onsiderable and repairs, 


lohn most 


more 
extensions 


prin enemies’ land e ( 
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therefore, were 


aone 1n his 
reiyn; and, during 


the minority ol 
Henry III., 
Hubert de Burgh, 
the great justiciar, 


comes here and 
puts the place 
into a posture of 
detence. This 


implied not merely 
a strengthening of 
the fortifications, 
but the arming and 
provisioning of 
thecastle. Balistae 

the most deadly 
weapons the 
age, whether they 
were hand 
bows or elaborate 
fixed engines —are 
provided, and men 
skilled in their 
use are paid wage. 
A grange 15olt. 
long is built, and 
pigs 
store. 


ot 


cross- 


WARD. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 200. salted 

are in 
Efficiency, however, is not the characteristic of Bamburgh during 
the mediawval period. There is a cry from 
succeeding sheriff that the work of his predecessor has been 
scamped or has decayed, but that he is prepared to make a 
really good job if only enough money is given to him for the 
purpose. Thus Hugh de writes to Henry III. in 
1236, “ Thou, Sire, badest me have the buildings and turrets 
of your Castle of Bamburgh repaired, the wall of the Castle 
raised in one place, a new turret built, another that had been 
half-finished, completed, and your great grange in the castle 
repaired lest it should fall. All stands in great need 
of being attended to, on account of the violent gales that have 
been again prevalent in these parts. If the work is carried out 
in a proper manner it is estimated that it will £200, or 
more.” We do not know whether he got his £200, or whether 
he used them honestly if he did get them. Destruction and 
peculation were the characteristics of the time during which 
de Montfort and the barons on the one side, and Henry and his 
son Edward on the other, alternately won and lost the upper 


constant each 


Solebec 


this 


cost 
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hand in the government of the State. So, when Edward came 
to the throne, he caused an enquiry to be made into past abuses. 
It was found that William Heron, being Constable of the 
Castle, had charged £g for a new granary, which ought only 
to have cost £4. His successor, Robert de Nevill, had a 
larger financial manner. He was accused of obtaining an order 
on the Exchequer for 1,200 marks to pay for work which could 
well have been done for 200. 


Sopyrighi THE 


All this proves that Bamburgh was not among the greater 
and more sumptuously-wrought Royal castles. It was merely a 
very strong position which had to be kept in tolerable defensive 
condition. For long the keep and the gateliouses had been the 
main portions of the castle, but in 1256 mention is made of the 
King’s Hall. This may still have referred merely to the principal 
room in the keep, whose old interior disposition it is impossible 
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now to determine with certainty. But, no doubt, 

as elsewhere, under the Edwards, a great strengthening 
the fortified area rendered safe the building in the main bailey or 
ward with us ampler and freer residential accommodation than 
the stern four-square Norman keep afforded. Such edifices at 
Bamburgh were never connected with the keep, which stood 
isolated and alone, but werea separate set of buildings set against 
the southern curtain wall of the inner ward and its flanking 
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the King’s Hall and the other important mediaeval 
not merely ruinous, but almost entirely wanting 


towers. Until a few years ago, the portion that had contaired 


nothing mu 


more than vaultsand foundations remaining. This was no rece 
demolition, but dated back some three centuries. 


During the 
civil feuds of the fifteenth century, Bamburgh went throug! 
more than one siege, it being in the hands now of the partisar 
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t White and IX Ko In 1463, when 
iwa IV. | li | ind besides, Hen An \Margare 
Nol erla yt ; rom the rock-set 

‘ il of Ida was a convenient retreat for falling potentates 
for there was a back door escape for those who held the sea, 
wd en the defence threatened collapse lrench hips could 
them off to safety. All this was a time of destruction rather 

1 of reparatio ind when the Tudors were firmly estab- 
lished on the throne it became a question whether so strong a 
en ist castle should not be again put into a posture of defence. 
Richard Bellasis wa t down in 1538 to report, and he drew 
up a long and careful “ View of the castell of bawmborgh wich 
is of three grett wardes and in grett reuyne & decay.” The 
usual mention of some ‘folde walles callyde the Kynges hall” 
yws that that great apartment was even then a matter of past 
history. Dut there is “a gret chambere within the inner watde” 
that can be turned into a make-shilt hall if it is new roofed, 
doored and windowed. Like treatment will make other old 
rooms about it fit for “ Kychynge and layrdere” at the one end, 
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lhomas Forster, who was father of nineteen sons. 


Adderstone are described as ** chiéfs of one of the most numerous 


of border clans.” 


of Scotland. 


English arms against Scotland in 1557+ He justified the 
appointment by the active and successiul part he took in 


quelling the Northern rising of 1569 when Percys and Nevilles 


rose against Elizabeth and declared for the old _ religion. 


Many years before that John Forster had profited by the 


suppression of that religion. He had in 1565, on payment of 
{664 5s. 1od., obtained a grant of the site and property belonging 
to the suppressed Cell of the Austin Canons in Bamburgh. 
He transformed the buildings into his house, and when some 
years later he followed Sir John Horsley in the captaincy 
of the castle, he had no call to inhabit its captain’s lodgings, but, 





Copyright 


and for “fayre Chambers” at the other end. This report was 
adopted and the work carried out. A little hall some 33ft. by 
21it. was contrived and enough of the ruined castle was made 
habitable to provide a complete and _ satisfactory captain's 
lodgings. Here Protector Somerset, on his way to win the 
battle of Pinkie in 1547, was entertained at dinner by Sir John 
Horsley. It was Bamburgh’s last important function. Thirty 
years later the repaired captain's lodging shared the ruin of the 
rest of the castle. ‘ihe lead on its roof was partly removed and 
the timbers were petishing. No other part showed even signs 
of any remaining roof and all that could be said of the keep 
was that its walls were still “ upright.” In the interval Sir John 
Horsley, who had “kept his howse continually in the said 
Castell,” had been followed in the « aptaincy by a man who lived 
eisew here, and who mere ly used his comm and over such casties 
is Bamburg Alnwick and Warkworth to strip them of all 
material worth removal and to leave them hopeless wrecks. 

Ihe largest of the several townships in the wide-spreading 
parish of Bamburgh is Adderstoue, and here, in Henry LV.’s time, 
fhomas Forster lived and died. He was followed by another 


HALL OF 


THE KEEP. 
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as we have seen, completed the ruin of the whole place. The 
idea of repairing it was, however, mooted, and in 1584 Sir John 
was charged with having laid it waste. But he was left in 
peaceful possession of the desert he had created until his death 
in 1602, and was succeeded by his illegitimate son, Nicholas 
Forster, who as sheriff of the county received James I. on 
his entering England in the following year. Nicholas’s son, 
Claudius, became a baronet, and in his time the very site and 
lordship of the castle ceased to be Crown property, for these were 
bestowed upon Sir Claudius in 1610. Witb him the fortunes 
of the Forsters of Bamburgh reached their highest point, but the 
turn in the tide soon set in. A century after he had obtained 
possession of the castle, all the Bamburgh estates had to be sold 
to satisly the claims of creditors. Ferdinando Forster, last of 
the male descendants of Sir John, was murdered in 1701. He 
had had two sisters, of whom the one married the head of the 
family, Thomas Forster of Adderstone. Their eldest son became 
coheir to Ferdinando, and tradition assigns the loss of his share ot 
the estate to his attainder. He was member for Northumberland 
in 1715, but so ardent a Jacobite that the House of Commons 


There was 
no lack of Forsters for long after this, and later owners of 


They also spread southward, and there was 
a Sir Thomas who was a judge of the Common Pieas at the same 
time that a Sir John held the wardenship of the Middle Marches 
rhis appointment the latter received a'tter his 
brains and bravery had contributed greatly to the success of the 
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consented to the order for his arrest when it was known 
that Scotland had risen. He tried to induce his county 
to do the same, and, failing in this, escape] over the Border and 
the Pretender appointed him general. When the King’s forces 
faced him at Preston he surrendered at discretion, and was 
brought up to Newgate to await his trial. His escape thence is 
well known, and out of the whole episode Walter Besant wove a 
romance. As his father was still alive, Adderstone was saved 
to the family and was resettled on the second son, while 
“General” Forster lived and died ‘in the parts beyond the 
sea.”’ As for the Bamburgh property, it had ceased, some years 
before the 1715 rebellion, to belong to 
the Forsters. At the sale forced on by 
the creditors, it had been bought by 
Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of 
Durham. In James I.’s reign, John 
Crewe, a Nantwich tanner, had two 
sons who distinguished themselves. 
Sir Ranulph, the elder, became Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
founded the senior or Crewe Hall 
branch. Sir Thomas, the younger, 
became Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and obtained Steane in 
Northamptonshire by marriage. His 
heir became Lord Crewe of Steane, 
and had five sons. But in 1697 the 
four elder of these were dead without 
male issue, and the title and estates 
went to the youngest. Nathaniel Crewe 
had taken orders in 1664, and prefer- 
ment came rapidly. In 1669 he was 
a dean, and in 1671 a bishop. The 
bishopric of Oxford did not, however, 
satisfy his ambition, and three years 
later he succeeded, through the influence 
of the Duke of York, whose chaplain he 
was, in exchanging it for the episcopal 
palatinate of Durham, with its princely 
power and revenues. His patron, the 
Duke, becoming King in 1685, the 
Anglican bishop so servilely abetted 
the Romanising policy of the Catholic 
sovereign that his rapid and abject 
volte face did not prevent his exemption 
from the general pardon when William 
and Mary came to the throne, and he 
was only prevented by the entreaties of 
his servants from flying across the sea. 
Shora of some of its privileges, the 
bishopric was restored to him by 
Archbishop Tillotson’s — intercession, 
and in 1691 he married his first 
wife. She, however, died before the 
close of the century and the bishop, 
in 1700, wedded Dorothy Forster, 
who, in the following year, became 
coheiress with her nephew to her brother 
Ferdinando’s tangled estate. Negotia- 
tions with creditors and reference to 
the Court of Chancery dragged out 
their weary length; but, at last, in 1709, 
the estates of the Bamburgh Forsters 
passed into the possession of Lord 
Crewe on payment of £ 20,679, of which 
only about £1,000 remained to Lady 
Crewe and her nephew Thomas after 
all debts and charges were paid. This 
purchase was the preliminary to the 
last stage in the history of Bamburgh 
Castle prior to the late Lord Arm. 
strong’s acquisition and rebuilding. wig 
Lord Crewe had no children and he §& 
left these estates to trustees for charit- 
able purposes. Aged eighty-eight and 
having held the Durham bishopric for Copyright 

forty-seven years, Nathaniel, last Baron 

Crewe of Steane, passed away in 1721 and the trustees came 
into possession. Of them only one is closely connected with the 
structure of the castle, and with him alone, therefore, are we 
presently concerned. John Sharp was a grandson of the Arch- 
bishop of that name. His father had held a prebendal stall at 
Durham together with much other preferment and also a Crewe 
trusteeship. In the latter office his son John succeeded him 
in 1758. Until John took the matter up, the trustees appear 
to have done nothing towards using the castle for the purposes 
of the trust, and it remained, as it seems to have been through- 
out the Forster ownership, a derelict ruin. But John Sharp 
determined to make at least the keep habitable, and in 1766 
we find him entertaining Bishop Trevor at dinner in one of the 
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apartments he had arranged within it and which he called the 
court-room. Three years later, Pennant was able to write: 
“Dr. Sharp has repaired and rendered habitable the great 
Norman square tower: the part reserved for himself and family 
is a large hall and a few small apartments; but the rest of the 
spacious edifice is allotted for purposes which make the heart to 
glow with joy when thought of.” A year before Johu Sharp's 
trusteeship began, even the walls of the keep threatened collapse, 
and his father had done some patching to preserve them on the 
grounds that they had been “a sea mark for ages.” From this 


beyinning, the son went on to render the whole keep habitabe. 





DOOR OF THE KEF?P. “COUNTRY LIFE. 
But he was in no sense an archeological expert, and his work 
makes it very difficult to decide what may have been the original 
disposition of the keep. His contemporaries considered that 
there were indications that the old roof had covered only 
two storeys, and that the massive walls, gft. to rift. thick, with 
stairs and passages contrived in their width, were merely 
continued up for the sake of outlook and defence. This is 
exceedingly unlikely. There were probably always four floors, 
as at Rochester, and as John Sharp arranged it. 
there seems to have been, on one side, a door high up, and to be 
reached by a ladder, as in many a peal tower, and mere slits for 
windows. All this, of course, had to disappear to give way to 


eighteenth century ideas of light and habitation. ‘The east door, 


Originally, 
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1 it n to inner ward, wa | easier access, and 

e present entrance, opening into a vaulted and pillared hall 

1ft. long, still retaining the old wel This room, which is here 
illustrated, is, no doubt, much in it its original condition, but the 
r interior, that 1 en—the so-called armoury—was, in all 

p tv, made out of two rooms. The large room next to 


uwranged by John Sharp for the holding of the Manor Court 


riginally two, as there is a pillar in the hall 
Che keep, therefore, is a fine 
massive object, and its long story of ancient use, followed by 


peneath to sustain a cross wall. 


desertion and then by renewed occupation, lends it much interest 
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But it is not an ancient survival, nor a typical example of a 
Norman stronghold, for renovation alter ruin has largely obliterated 
its Original disposition and character. Asa philanthropist John 
Sharp was much better than as an architec ze and the purp ses 
to which he put the rebuilt portions of the castle were excellent. 
It was to be the centre of the trust, and a trustee was to be in 
resilience administering the funds, acting as lord of the manor 
and supervising the charitable organisat’o1s. Schools, infirmary, 
granary, fog signals, accommodation for shipwrecked sailors were 
a portion only of the numerous institutions, all dictated by local 
requirements, which were started by John Sharp and fed by the 
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Crewe revenues. More building was done as time went on. 
lhe main dwelling portion of the old castle was, as we have 
seen, set against the southern, or landward, curtain wall of the 
inner ward, and the eastward end was fitted for school and 
library purposes and as an agent’s house. Thus the original 
kitchens and the foundations of part of the King’s Hall were 
used: but photographs of the castle taken a score of years ago 
show a lengthy gap between the keep and the new eastern block, 
a gap once partly occupied by most of the King’s Hall and also by 
the set of fine residential chambers arranged round its upper or 
dais end, which had been used for the captain’s lodging under 
Henry VIII. Eventually it was found 
that the makeshift buildings, which 
were neither old nor new, were incon- 
venient and unhygienic. The keep was 
at one time let as a private residence ; 
then the trustees decided that it would 
be well to part with the whole thing 
to a rich man who might carry out an 
idea much desired, and well expressed 
by Mr. Edward Bateson in the first 
volume of the “ History of Northum- 
berland,” published in 1893. ‘“ The 
keep should be relieved of its modern 
fittings and be preserved, like that of 
Newcastle, as a historical monument. 
Ihe great hall and the buildings con- 
nected with it require on the other 
hand to be plainly restored.” It was 
believed to have been with this object 
in view that Bamburgh was allowed to 
pass into the possession of the late Lord 
Armstrong, 
upon re-edification. Unfortunately, this 
re-edification can in no, sense be caileda 
restoration. Bamburgh could not in any 
circumstances be made a thoroughly 
satisfactory modern residence. Such 
could only be done by starting de 
novo on a new site and under free con- 


who Spent Immense sums 


ditions. To spend a huge sum on 
creating a residence within the fortifi- 
cations of Bamburgh could only be 
worth while from an = archeological 
standpoint. The dwelling raised there 
under the ownership of the Plantagenet 
kings was gone. but its foundations 
and other evidences of its plan and 
character remained, and the knowledge 
of to-day ought to have been equal to 
re-creating it. Nothing of the sort was 
attempted. Clearly, there bad been a 
grand hall 7oft. by 3oft., entered by a 
porch through screens. On the other 
side of the screens were the typical 
three doorways. The outer ones led to 
pantry and buttery, the central one 
along a passage to a kitchen 3o0ft. by 
4oft., with three great arched fireplaces 
anda set of aumbries. At the upper end 
of the hall — less distinguishable be- 
cause of the Henry VIII. contiivance 
to create a captain’s lodging—were the 
solar and chambers. The King’s Hall 
is mentioned in records dating as far 
back as Henry III. The whole of the 
arrangement we have indicated may 
have dated from that time, and was 
certainly no later than the reign of the 
three I[dwards. lo have carefully 
and conservatively reproduced such an 
habitation would have been a worthy 
achievement. There is nothing of the 
kind. The kitchen end is no part of 
the present house. The present kitchens 
are in the basement and almost worthy 
of the ordinary London house of to 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” day. There is no medieval hall, but a 

sort of huge T-shaped room got up 

with modern Gothic detail and presenting a cross between a 
large double drawing-room and the nave and transepts of a new 
church to which the chancel has not yet been built. The whole 
of the new building is neither, * fish, flesh, fowl or good 
red herring.” It is neither worth describing nor illustrating and 
| refrain from doing either. It is only worth mentioning as 
exhibiting the acme of expenditure with the nadir of intelligent 
achievement. Nature, however, at Bamburgh, defies the efforts 
of man. Nothing can ruin it. It carries off and gives presence 
to the most inefficient architecture. The mass of ancient 
masonry forming the walling of keep, of flanking towers 
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and of curtain wall consorts with the grand rock on to which it 
is welded. The modern work, though disappointing in general 
conception and in particular detail, is not without some 
picturesqueness and appropriate outline. These views are 
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therefore mainly confined to the larger effects, wherein Nature 
is the predominant partner, and we have sought thus to enable 
our readers to realise the character of this rugged outpost of our 
early annals. I. 


SHOOTING. 


WHAT THE DOGS HAVE FOUND. 

BOUT three-quarters of the reports about grouse made 
by keepers and proprietors will be found upon 
investigation to have been learnt otherwise than by a 
systematic trial of ground by means of dogs. Once, in 
1871, | was amazed at the evidences of grouse upon a 

moor I was trying with dogs. There were certainly a good 
average of grouse there, but as it was in Caithness, where grouse 
run always comparatively few to the acre, there was some other 
cause for all these signs, so much beyond what are observed 
generally when grouse are five times as numerous. The fact was 
that there a large number of grouse had chosen some bare ground 
for roosting purposes, and there every contribution showed for 
weeks alterwards. Lver since I have rejected as unreliable any 
evidences of heavy grouse stocks, other than flushing the birds, 
although I have heard many ancient keepers declare that they 
need no such evidence to sum up the grouse stock. How- 
ever, men as wise say differently, and have proved more correct. 
Besides which, | have had no less than three contradictory reports 
from the same keeper this season, which have now been amended, 
upon the evidence of the dogs’ and the little birds’ wings. ‘ Little 
birds” they are, truly, this season; at least, the majority are a 
fortnight late, but on July 21st and 22nd, in Lanark, they could 
fly strongly, and for the most part rose in broods and not singly, 
us every August grouse used to do in the days when falcons 
were more plentiful and flags fewer. It is often said that the old 
birds make the young ones wild; but that does not appear to be 
true. The old hen, at least, is always just as wild as her brood, 
and grows wild in exact proportion as they gain strength. That 
does not quite apply to the old cock, but is very nearly true ot 
him too, except that when the young birds can fly as well as he 
can, he is no longer concerned to lie until they are willing to fly, 
but uses his legs like a Marathon competitor and, soon after, his 
wings as an example to his reluctant brood. But it was only 
guess-work that the frosts had done no damage, for it is serious 
damage when eggs are split from end to end, since it compels a 
fresh start, which is, perhaps, better than retaining the same 
nest with unsplit, but spoiled, eggs, for the spoilt eggs may burst at 
any time and thus compel desertion, not only of the bad but of the 
addition of good eggs. Grouse, like domestic poultry (only more 
so), are very sensitive to cold in the laying season. If they had 
not become so by evolution, and the automatic survival of the 
fittest embryos, they would soon have become extinct at elevations 
where the unseasonab'e frost is always in season. The April 
snow in the Highlands came during the last ten days of the 
month, when many a grouse upon the lower ground and only 
few, if any, upon the higher, had started to lay. The higher 
ground had not got rid of the previous snows when the last 
came; the low grouad had, which made all the difference to the 
periods of starting to lay at the two altitudes, so that when the 
last foot of snow fell, and frost of many degrees came with it, the 
already laying grouse ceased for a time to continue, and when the 
snow went reformed their nests and mostly laid more eggs in 
the same, sat and hatched all sorts of proportions of the whole, 
which accounts for low county broods of from one to ten, 
and for a much better proportion on the higher grounds where 
a beginning had not been made before the snowfall. There 
may be ground where the persistence of the spring snows had 
driven the grouse down to the straths, not to return. This 
is exceedingly likely where the lowest ground is still at a 
great elevation, and where grouse have to travel many miles 
down the straths to find black ground. But if this is true 
this year, and it generally is true, 1 have not come across an 
instance of it in the Highlands, but, on the contrary, have a note, 
after dogging, from the highest moor and forest ground on the 
borders of Argyll, Inverness and Perthshire, the water-shed for 
the Tummel to the east, Loch Ness to the north and Loch 
Leven to the west, which speaks of a very excellent stock of 
grouse upon ground all so high and exposed that there must be 
similar possibilities for the most exposed in all Scotland. but 
even here there was a difference in favour of the higher ground 
and later-breeding birds. I hear this same story from halt-a- 
dozen, both high and low, moors in Perthshire, from Inverness- 
shire, from the forest ground in Banff, and also from the lower 
moors in the same county, from Aberdeenshire and Kincardine- 
sire, in which latter county a record season is expected on one 
large moor. Forfarshire is in the same state, and here, as also 
in Perthshire, where the stocks left were big enough, there will be 
more than an average number of grouse to shoot. The same is 
true of the far north-west of Scotland, and the only place in that 


county I have heard of where the low ground is_ best 
is in Wigtonshire, where it appears the grouse upon both high 
and low ground had started to lay when the last severe snow- 
storm came. They are as early in Wigtonshire as in Yorkshire, 
and the above comparison between elevations and the escape ot 
the high ground does not hold in either. In Wigtonshire it is 
the mild climate near the sea which has saved most. Inlands 
and highlands have, then, suffered the worst. But the lowlands 
generally are fairly well off for grouse, although broods are late 
and uneven in size of birds, and in numbers. This applies also 
to the Bolton district of Yorkshire, and wherever dogs have been 
out in that county. Itis the same good story, also, at Ruabon 
and Denbighshire generally. In mid-Wales the low moors are 
good and the high very bad. On the west of Wales Lord Penrhyn 
expects a good season. There is no knowing what really was the 
effect of the late frost. Before it came a good many dead birds had 
been picked up in Inverness-shire, where the mortality of 1g07 
did not invade, and in Perthshire upon the same ground that, 
owing to mortality in the spring and summer of that year, only 
a few birds could be shot. In the middle of April birds were 
still dying. One informant offered to send me specimens, an 
offer I accepted, but the April snow came and he was unable to 
keep his promise. The intention was to test some grouse 
bacteriologically,as a check on the Grouse Commissioners’ experts. 
For in spite of all assurances to the contrary, there are many 
people whose experience of grouse disease dates before the 1873 
great plague, and who affirm that if the 1907 mortality was not 
caused by that disease there never was one. That many birds 
died of a fever that compelled them to the burns, that at last 
carried them down seaward in hundreds is beyond question. The 
present general belief is that there was more to learn from those 
dead grou-e than we learnt upon that occasion. The high ground 
of mid- Wales is very badly off, and there are barren birds, small 
broods of full-grown grouse, better broods of half-grown ones 
and some only just able to fly. It will be a very bad season on 
the highest Welsh ground. b. 
Accrss TO MOUNTAINS 
NOW that the brief and troubled existence of the Access to Mountains Bill 
has passed to a rest which we may hope to be final, the owners of the many 
interests which it threatened will give a profound sigh of relief, No doubt 
its menace was most serious of all to the hill sheep farmer, and unle-s those 
who had the management of the measure happened to be deer-stalkers it 
could not be easy for them to appreciate how the presence of strangers, or 
even of a single stranger, on the hill might scare these scarcely domesticated 
sheep. The stalker knows only too well, from stalks which they have spoilt 
for him, that such sheep have to be dealt with much on the same terms as 
deer, wide detours made to avoid alarming them and through them the deer also 
The sta‘ker is more directly interested in the death of the Bill because of the 
ruin to his sport in many forests which it threatened, and in a less degree 
the grouse snooter also has reason to be grateful, for the birds do not like 
disturbance at the breeding season in the first place, and, in the second, 
wanderers on the hill in the shooting season would not help the drives, The 
fact is that in view of the very light penalty for trespass, even with damage, 
the trouble of getting a conviction and the virtual absence of any law at ali 
against trespass in Scotland the wanderer has almost free right of access to 
all uncultivated places as it is, and if there are to be any rights of property in 
them at all this freedom cannot well be made more absolute. 
POINTERS AND SEITKRS. 

The continued success of Colonel Cotes’s dogs in Field Trials must be 
very satisfactory to the owner, and bears strong testimony to the value o 
getting a go xd tradition into the kennel. His Pitchford Barker showed very 
fine nose, as well as fine breaking at some recent exhibitions and competitions 
on some of Lord Home’s ground near Lanark. There is no doubt that such 
a quality as fineness of nose can be bred into a strain by careful selection 
with some good fortune to aid and abet it, for the conditions are so complex 
that success cannot be commanded at will. Captain Heywood Lonsd 
Captain Stirling, Mr. Sharpe and others had good dogs in the field. It is 
evident that a good standard in the work of pointers and setters is being fairly 
maintained, though the prices at the latest sales have not been as satisfactory 
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as at some of the earlier. As to expectations about the birds which the 
dogs will find when they are set to quarter the moors, it is generally thougit 
that they will be in good number, but as regards their fitness for shooting, 
that some—the minority which were bre! from egys laid before the cold 
weather spell came on—will be quite unusually forward, but the majority, 
resulting from nests which were only commenced after the weather had turned 
mild again, will be abnormally backward. The total result, therefore, is 
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likely to be something of a ‘* mixed bag” between “* cheepers and such 


precocious youngsters as will seem prematurely adu't. 
PEREGRINES AND PARTRIDGES. 
Partridge-keepers and owners of partridges in Sussex, particularly along 
the seaboard, are becoming, not unnaturally, a little pes.urbed about the 
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increase of the peregrines on the cl.fls Something like a dozen nests of 
these birds are located and known along the cliffs of that county alone this 
season, and it is likely that there are others, The peregrine is a splendid 
bird, and it is s.tis actory to know that it is not threatened with the fate of 
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virtual extinction in these islands which has overtaken tts cousin, the kite, for 


instance; but those whose first business is with the putridges can har ily be 
expected to view the in reased numbers of the peregrines with perfect 
equanimity. They are, no doubt, a menace to the game birds, Along the 


South Downs, as in so many other parts of Englan|, partridges have been 
greatly on the increase, and driven on the Downs with the guns posted down 
in the valleys, or off the higher on to the lower lands, they are made to give 
splendid spurt One of these partridge men on the Downs has been so beset 
that he has been guilty of the enormity of saying that he finds himseif in a 
** Peregrine Pickle.’ 
PARTRIDGES NESTING IN CONFINEMENT, 

It is interesting to hear of a partridge nesting in the Zoological Gardens. 
It is said to be the first time that this has happened in the gardens, and 
although partridges are very model parents and very close sitters, they are 
rather shy of breeding in such close confinement as is their lot there In 
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this country we do not make so much as they do in France of the “ artificial 
breeding ” of partridges, as it is called, in pens. There are several systems, 
varying a little in detail, that with which the name of the Duc de Montebello is 
associated being, 
tural life and game laws make it more essential there than with us that the 


perhaps, the best known, The conditions of French agricul- 


birds should be kept off the land until near the date of shooting them—that 
is to say, if any are to be found when the time for shooting comes. For all 
that, it is probable that there are many places where the breeding in pens and 
turning out shortly before the shooting date would give sport with partridges 
even in this country, where there is little or none now. The system is very 
adequately discussed in the Country Lire Library of Sport—Shooting, Vol. I 
Phe late Mr. C. J. Cornish had made a considerable study of it and its results 
are undeniably good as far as the breeding goes. It is with the birds when 
they are put out on the land that all is not quite so satisfactory. Being more 
or less homeless they do not seem to have any point to make for when once 
they are flushed It is not a system to be recommended where good sport is 
to be had by the more natural methods, but as a last resource is worth more 
consideration than we give it. 
Pros AND CONS OF INTERFERENCE WITH NEsTs. 

Commenting on some incidental remarks made lately in these notes 
about what has been called the ‘* Assisted Nature” system, that is to say 
the taking up of the partridge’s eggs and placing them under a farmyard hen or 
bantam, while the partridge mother is supplied with dummies or hard-boiled 
eggs until such time as her own eggs, beginning to be chipped by the 
chicks, are restored to her, a correspondent writes to us representing 


the serious danger involved by the’ keeper’s coming and going 
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** Away! 

HE Americans are an all-conquering people. We are acquainted 
with the words which they have introduced into our language 
We are thankful to them for the ** boom” and other graceful 
expressions, but hitherto our native golf language has fairly 
res sted their influence. It appears, however, that we are 
beginning, reluctantly perhaps, but inevitably, to yield. For a 
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long while the phrase ** You are away,” or ** | am away,” has been in vogue in 
America to express the fact that you or I, as the case may be, are further 
irom the hole. Until lately [ had not heard it used by a purely English 
golfer, but within the last day or two I have happened to hear it employed 
twice, by an Englishman and by an Englishwoman respectively, Ido not 
know that the Scots have yet succumbed, But it is to be taken, no doubt, 
as a sign of the times, a d soon this phrase, which is innocent enough, though 
it sounds strangely at the first hearing, will have crept into constant use, and 
we shall employ it and hear it without a sense that it has not always formed 
part of the traditional language of the game And other phrases may come. 


ALONG THE Moray Fixrnu. 

There are a great many people who will tell you that the shores of the 
Moray Firth are the pleasantest places in all the world as designed by a kind 
Providence for the golfer. Of course, other people will say the same of their 
own particular happy hunting grounds, but, on the whole, the consensus of 
opinion among those who know the shores of the northern firth is 


strongly in their favour. here are a good many golf links along that 
favoured coast. Among them may be named particularly Nairn, Elgin anil 
Lossiemouth on the south side. jrora and Dornoch on the north (for in the 


obscurity of the common golfing mind the outlines of the Dornoch and 
Moray Firths are usually blurred together), and in the angle is Fort Rose, 
with a new course lately made in the neighbourhood of Fort George. So 
golfing needs are fairly well supplied. There are people who will tell you 
that Lossiemouth is the most delightful of all these. Others remark that the 
heart of its course is stony, but obviously they must have been a little ** on 
the dig "—taking the ball “‘ heavy.” I had the misfortune to see it ona 
wet day, which lent possibly a characteristic, though certainly not a flattering 


aspect. Lately improvements have been made ‘n the course, to the notable 
extent of nearly thirty new bunkers Whins, however, have been removed, by 
way of compensation, and water is now led to all the greens. An additional 


attraction on this coast to the golfer who is anything of a naturalist is that 
it is rich in interesting bird-life. 
Tue Eve AND THE BALL. 


It is my own fate to play a good deal on a course which, by original sin, 


being covered with heather, and by the grace of mowing machines shorn 
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to the nest as frequently as this process requires. ‘* The track through 
the grass of his teet,” he writes, ‘‘would give more information 
than is to be wished to the casual loafer or the more serious 
poacher.” Therefore he s'rongly deprecates even the smaller measure of 
interference with the ordinary course of Nature, except in cases where the 








nests are in especially exposed positions, as, for instance, beside footp ths or 
where foxes are extraordinarily numerous. There is much force in this, but it 
has to be remembered that circumstances differ. The circumstances of the 
estates from which this writer draws his experience are obviously such that 
the fields lie open to the presence of loafers and the 
person,” and in this case, no doubt, the ri.k of leaving a clearly marked track 
to the nest is considerable. In other parts of the country, however, 
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perhaps because of a smaller population and fewer public puths through the 
fields, there are none of the loafer class to be found off the high roads, and 
this consideration, therefore, hardly enters the account at all. And there is 
no doubt whatever that taking up the eggs and setting them in the compara- 
tive security of the farmyard preserves them from much damage at the teeth 
of foxes, hedgehogs and so on, as well as from the beaks of corvine vermin. 


INCREASE OF NESTING SNIPE. 


For some years past it has been a frequent subject of remark who 





greatly the woodcock which nest in this country have increased, and it seems 
to be a remark which may be applied with something like equal truth to 
nearly every part of the country. Perhaps it is less realised how much the 
numbers of the snipe which nest here have increased also. The present 
writer’s observation in the nesting time is chiefly of the southern birds, an! 
he can speak with confidence as to their increase which has fallen under his 
own notice, The present year seems to find them with us in larger quantity 
than ever. It is very satisfactory that it should be so. There is not the 
same evidence that the snipe nesting with us leave the country and go 
southward later as there is for a similar habit of the woodcock, although 
we know of exceptions in the case of the latter birds also. All birds as a 
general rule leave the immediate sites of their nests as soon as the young are 
able to move, and we all know that the snipe are by no means always to be 
found in the autumn where they have nested in the spring; but thit is not 
necessarily a sign of any long southward migration, There are fears that we 
may have lost many nests of snipe this year by some very heavy downpours 
about the date when they had eggs swelling the streams and flooding their 
nesting places ; and some of the eggs in common with those of the wood- 
cock and many other birds may have been fatally frosted. Still, on the 
whole, their population is certainly on the increase, although many of the 
haunts which they frequent in winter are becoming less suited to their needs. 
It is only right to say, however, that, from all the reports we receive from 
Ireland, this is a satisfactory account which will by no means stand good for 
the snipe bogs of that country. 
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short to be fit for the playing of faultless golf, is bestrewn with a little scrub 
and particles of the rougher stuff cut to chaff. As you draw back your club 
from the ball, preparing to make the stroke, you are very apt to make one of 
these bits of ‘* vegetable dandruff,” as Mark Twain calls it, give a jump just 
behind the ball. When this happens, it is incredibly difficult not to let your 
eve be attracted away from the ball by this piece of jumping rubbish, so that 
you miss-hit the shot and ali sorts of trouble follow. Often this happens to 
one’s-self, and one fully conscicus of it. Often, too, it happens that you see 
your opponent make one of these pieces of chaff jump behind the ball, and 
when you see this you may fiendishly rejoice, for it is almost a moral certainty 
that the stroke will be missed. And sometime’, curiously enough, you will 
find that the player, although bitterly conscious that he miss-hit the ball, is 
quite unconscious of the cause that made his eye wander from it. A tale of 
tnis kind is no good without a moral, and the practical application of this is 
that you ought to cultivate the power (that is to say, the habit) of stopping 
in the stroke if one of these little jumping distractions has occurred, so that 
you may begin all over again and hope for an undisturbel shot next 
time. H. G. Il. 


GOLF BALL LITIGATION. 

An interesting decision dealing with the manufacture of golf balls his 
lately been given in the Court of Session at Edinburgh, The Haskell ball 
case raised the question of priority in invention of the interior rubber core, 
and this new case of alleged infringement of patent also deals with a new 
method in which the inner core of the golf ball is constructed. A few 
months ago Mr. J. H. Roger of Glasgow brought an action against 
Messrs. J. P. Cochrane and Co. of Edinburgh for infringement of patent in 
the making of a golf ball known as the ‘‘ Ace.” The defendants denied 
the infringement ‘* because the core of the ‘Ace’ ball was composed of a 
solid of the consistency of jelly,” while the patent was “‘ limited to a core 
consisting of an incompressible fluid, and did not cover a core filled with a 
substance which was not fluid in the sense that it did not flow at ordinary 
temperatures.” When the case was first tried Lord Salvesen, the judge, 
foun! that 20,7200 dozen ** Ace” balls had been made in one year, that the 
balls were manufactured in terms of the letters patent belonging to Mr. Royer 
and he assessed damages in lieu of royalty at the rate of Is, 61, per dozen 
balls, amounting to £1,500. It was azainst this decision that an appeal 
was made to the First Division of the Court of Session. 

JELLY AND Liqguip-coreD BALLs, 

In reviewing the circumstances of the case the Lord President apparently 
had some difficulty in defining to his own satisfaction what was actually 
meant by the word ‘‘ fluid” as applied to an improvement in the interior 
manufacture of a golf ball. He accepted, however, the meaning of the word 
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as used in ordinary conversation. On that basis he thought that the patent 
of Mr. Roger *‘ was confined to a core of 2 ball which was a fluid in ordinary 
language.” The infringement consisted in making a core of gelatine, and 
when the mixture was allowed to stand the jelly could be cut into figures or 
even made to bounce when dropped on a har! substance. But the contention 
of Mr. Roger was that the gelatine core did not remain a jelly. ‘The jelly 
disappeared under an alteration of temperature, as, for example, when such a 
ball is kept in the trousers pocket of a player or when it is played with ona 
hot day. Then the core became both fluid and incompr:ssible, resulting in 
an infringement of the patent. There was the additional argument submitted, 
moreover, that microbes were liable to lurk in a jelly, that they would propa- 
gvte, and their numbers would soon disintegrate the mass and make it liquid. 
THE VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE. 

Could a thing which began life as a non-infringement turn into an 
infringement? This wis the peculiar scientific problem which was pres2nted 
for the solution of the Court; and here a complaint was made of the character of 
the evidence. Some cores of balls that hai been cut up were found to be liquid ; 
other cores were found to be in their jelly state. What was really wanted 
was a fairly wide inquiry into the condition of a large number of balls under 
observed conditions of temperature. But the practical evidence of 
Mr. Hilton seems to have weighed most with the judges in bringing 
conviction to their minds. The Lord President paid Mr. Hilton the compli- 
ment of saying that *‘ he was one of the men who had devoted more attention 
to, and was a greater authority upon, what might be called the behaviour of 
a golf ball than anyone else,” and that Mr. Hilton was perfectly clear that 
the behaviour of a jelly-cored ball in practice was different from the behaviour 
of a liquid-cored ball, The Court, therefore, found that the jelly-cored ball 
was not an infringement of the liqu'd-cored ball, and the Judges set aside the 
previous judgment of Lord Salvesen. 

SunpDAY GOLF AT HINDHEAD 

It seems that the members of the Hindhead Golf Club have a little 
difficulty just now with the local clergy in respect of Sunday golf. The 
clergymen have petitioned the members to take account of the fact that many 
lads are systematically employed at the links on Sundays and urging that 
caddies under eighteen years of age should not be hired on that day, while 
Sunday employment in genera! should be lessened by the members refraining 
from arranging competitions and matches for that day. 

Braip’s FourtH CHAMPIONSHIP. 

A pleasant little presentation ceremony took place in the Walton Heath 
Golf Club on Saturday last in honour of Braid’s winning the open champion- 
ship for the fourth time in his professional career. A general wish had been 
expressed by members of the club and by other golfers to subscribe to a 
testimonial, The subscription was limited to half a guinea, and among the 
subscribers were Mr. Balfour and the Bishop of London, The result has 
been that Mr. G A. Riddell, on behalf of the subscribers, was enabled to 
present Braid with a cheque for £140. Braid, who would probably rather 
play a hard match than make a speech, made a charming acknowledgment, 
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instinct with gratitude and sincerity. A 5. os. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A NIGHT ON THE FEN. 

HERE is a fascination in spending a night with the entomologists 
and their lights upon the Fen. All night long the short-eared 
owl calls to you—** pee-ee-u ”—with its wailing plover-like note. 
All night the grasshopper warbler reels and reels end reels, At 
every unusual movement about the brilliant acetylene lamps the 
sedge-warbler, close at hand, wakes into clamorous expostulation, 

pretending to be half-a-dozen birds at once. Long after sunset and again in 
early dawn the snipe swing bleating somewhere in the recesses of the dusk, 
and once or twice during the night a redshank, disturbed by nightmare, or 
rudely aroused by the too close intrusion of an owl, whistles its wild note, 
which is so suggestive of wide space and desolation. Perhaps in the evening 
or in the grey of the morning you wi!l hear ringed-plovers or a stone-curlew, 
but for the proper haunt of both of these one must go fifteen miles away to 
the barren uplands of the ‘* Breck,” which stretches from the borders of 
Cambridgeshire weil into Suffolk. 
SECRETIVE BIRD-LIFR. 

In the daytime one is struck by the absence of bird-life; not that bir Is 
are really few, but they are very secretive. On these wide levels, with so 
little cover, except the Fen itself, all the insects have learned that their only 
salety lies in dr »pping, whenever danger threatens, down into the roots of 
the sedge. So with the birds; they are mos'ly out of sight below the 
feathered sedge-tops, hunting for caterpillars and the other small things 
which furnish their daily food. Among the buckthorn bushes which stud 
the Fen in scattered clumps a few blackbirds and thrushes have built their 
nests, and it is curious to notice how the thrush has picked up the notes of 
the local birds, for again and again you will think you hear a redshank until 
the second phrase tells you that it is only a song thrush’s mimicry. In the 
same bushes turtle-doves breed in abundance, and out in the Fen are the 
warblers, silent and invisible for the most part until you trespass too near a 
nest, while now and again a pair of reed-buntings flirt around from one tall 
sedge to another, uneasy until you leave their private neighbourhood. And 
besides all these are the cuckoos. 

THE ABOUNDING CUCKOO, 

I have never seen so many cuckoos anywhere. One evening in June 
I had the Fen to myself, being there alone when, at about six o'clock, 
a thunderstorm broke, driving me to the shelter of the one small hut 
which constitutes the only building on the Fen. As the s:orm passed the 
cuckoos appeared, and at one time I counted thirteen within ear-shot simul- 
taneously. Six of these were divided into two irregular family parties 
(apparently of two males and a female each), whic were chasing and love- 
making and quarrelling among themselves, and sometimes the two parties in 
their wanderings would coalesce ; and when the six were mixed up together 
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the clucking and chuckling ani choking and bubbling that went on was 
worse than the noise of a monkey-house. It is no wonder that here when 
you find a warbler’s nest you will probably find a cuckoo’s egg; and the 
effect which the cuckoos have upon the insect life of the Fen must be 
considerable. When not less than thirteen cuckoos are crowded within a 
square mile of Fen, ail eating caterpillars, one is almost inclined to measure 
the increase or diminution of a species of moth or bat'erfly by its availability 
as cuckoo-food. 
NOTES OF THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 


I have puzzled over the note of the short-eared owl, and, perhaps, 
someone with a larger experience of the bird in the breeding season can 
correct me. My conclusion, after three seasons of observation, is that it 
does not use its long plover-like call, mentioned above, until after the young 
are out of the nest. In the spring months the birds appear to be very silent ; 
indeed, this vear, until, on the night of the thunderstorm, [ watched them 
come up from the sedge, indicating within narrow limits where their nest 
was, and beat with their characteristic flight around the buckthorn clumps, 
residents at the Fen had told me that the owls were not breeding there this 
year. The truth was that they were silent as yet, the only note that I heard 
until well into July being a short hawk-like cry, repeated some four or five 
times, not unlike one of the notes of the tawny owl, used apparently us a 
signal from one parent bird to the other. In the first week of July the bird 


begins to use the ‘* 


pee-ee-u” note, but sparingly at first; an! not until the 
middle of the month (it least in two years) has it begun the persistent calling 
with which it seems to be protesting against the presence of the lights at 
intervals throughout the night 

ENTOMOLOGIST’S WEATHER, 

Entomologically the night, even to one who may know little about 
moth-, is full of incident if the weather be propitious; but goo! nights are 
not many on the Fen, and, owing to the long continuance of the northerly 
wind, this year was singularly barren until well into July. Moths hate a 
wind with a touch of north or east in it; and almost equally they dislike 
clear skies. When there is a moon, a cloulless sky is fatal for the 
entomologist ; and even when moouless the lucent starlight of a fine night 
is almost as bad. Furthermore, the finnicking creatures have a strong 
ubjection to fog, or mist, or damp; and the nights when there is no Fen mist, 
no moon or starlight, and no north or easterly touch in the wind, are 
necessarily few. Itis one of the drawbacks to being a lepidopterist that it 
breeds in one distorted views of what constitutes good weather, The perfect 
June of 1908, in which all England revelled, was far from perfect for the 
collector, to whom the beautiful clear evenings, with the tang of a north 
wind in the air, welcome to everyone else after the heat of the day, spelled 
hopelessness night after night. It was in the mixed weather, such as set in 
the second week of July, when the wind blew gently from the south, when 
the skies were clouded day and night, when there was never heat enough in 
the day to call up the dense Fen mists at sundown (when, in fact, all other 
folk were deploring the depar.ure of the glorious weather), that the moth- 
collector on the Fens reaped his harvest. 

A COLLecror’s APPARATUS, 

Orn such a night—2ark, soft, warm and breathless, or with only gentle 
puffs of breezes from the south—the scene about one of the lights is worth 
going some distance to see. The lights themselves are powerful acetylene 
lamps, often with two burners, which are erected on a stand varying, 
according to the taste of the particular collector, from 4ft. to 6ft. above the 
ground, They should be high enough to throw their beams over the sedge 
tops, but rot so high that one cannot comlortably box insects which 
settle on the lamp itself. Before the lamp, usually at a distance of some Sft. 
or so, so that the light fairly covers it, is stretched a sheet on poles driven 
into the ground, with a third pole to keep it steady in the middle, the sheet 
being always set directly up-wind from the lamp, so that the lamp and those 
by it are sheltered, and moths attracted by the reflection on the sheet will 
travel (as they prefer to do) up into the win}, The lamp is lighted as soon 
as it grows too dark to see moths easily on the wing, and then, the sugaring 
mixture having been applied to the posts which have been stuck up about 
the Fen to serve the place of tree-trunks the entomologists await their prey, 

Wuen Raririts Grow Common. 

Nor on such a night do they have long to wait Ine white sheet itself, 
before the lamp is lighted, is often enough to tempt the first wandering moths 
and some of the conspicuous Fen insects, like the lovely ruby tiger and the 
rarer reed moth (M. Arundinis) generally begin to fly early, and before the 
lamp is lighted the former may come with a su ‘den “phut” against the sheet, 
to which it is likely to stick as if it were a lump of putty thrown at a wall, or 
a 





the latter bustling and bombinating through the grass-tops, making so much 
noise that you are as likely to hear its fluttering as you are to see it, There- 
after the excitement grows. There are, of ceurse, a multitude of common 
moths ; but the species which are most abundant on the Fen are such as are 
scarce elsewhere, so that a collector visiting the Fen fer the first time will go 
into ecstasies over the first appearance in the early evening of a moth which 
a few hours later, when he may have seen a hundred of the same kind, he 
will be brushing contemptuously cff the lamp or allowing to sit in dozens 
undisturbed upon the sheet, So rapidly does familiarity breed contempt. 
More than one man, on his first night at a Fen light, has felt his hand 
shaking with excitement as, at ten o’clock, he boxed the first flame wainscot 
(M. flammea) or the lovely little N. cilialis, and then by twelve o’clock has 


found himself complaining wearily, sated and bewillere|, of ** these beasily 


’ 


flammea” or “‘these eternal cilialis,” which make it impossible for him to 


see what else there may be about that is worth taking. 
An Excess oF Srort. 

And what a lot of things there are aboit! It is wise to have two men 
to a lamp, so that one may watca the sheet while the other gocs his rounds 
to visit the sugared posts; but on a roaring night, when the fun is fast, it is 
almost impossible for either to tear himself away to look at the suyar, 
although both know that every post is stulded almost as full as it can hold 
with moths, among which may be undreamed-of rarities; for around the 


light and sheet is a constant haze of moths Muutle and big, light and dark, 


> 
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dull loure r re, frail fl ttering geometers or lusty, fat-bocied i sects 
“ thump ab ' the lamp to the sheet and bac< again, and round 
a ' nd in ! t , them banging tnto contact with the persons ol 
tl tomolovists w re too flurried to be able to pick and choose as they 
iid After hour of such a scene arms are tired and backs aching; and 
I have } “ lectors to sit helplessiy down on the overturned box which 
serv lor a t and wo n wearily at the clouls of moths while they strove 
t t brea ‘ str h enough to begin again the work of picking out 
fr flickering hordes such specimens as they do not recognise at sight 
shich they do re ‘nise an! wisn to catch. 


Tuk FASCINAIION OF THE GAME 


One need not know or care much about moths to fini the excitement 
ce i : and, indeed, there are persons—both men and women—who do 





not collect themselves, but annually accompany friends on their excursions 
to t Fens merely for the sake of seeing the sport. To a collector who is 


keen and has never visited the Fen before, it is a memorable experience ; 


en said, such nights are few and far between. A man may go 
many timer, for a few days or a week or two at a time, and never happen to 
yreat experiences; but when he does he is |.kely to 


remember it all his life H. P. R 


POLO PLAYERS IN [gOS. 


| 4 “IIERE is noth ng on which the success of polo depends so much as 





on the polo managers of our chief clubs. The largest polo club 
in the world ts Ranelagh, with its four grounds and long succes 
sion of tournaments and members’ games There will be no polo 
club in Europe or America where the subject of the accompanying 
sketch will not be recognised, Mr. F. A. Gill is the joint polo 
ma r of the Ranelagh Club, and is certainly the most popular polo 
manager of the day. Iie has achieved the difficult task of being at once 


polo manager and a first-class player, 


in dome so has made many 


ri : and no chemies Like all 


our leading polo managers, he was 
tr to p. loin a cavalry regiment, 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and Mr. Gill 
“ polo manager at Paris before he 
< to Ranelavh since he took 
over the club, polo aflairs have run 


very smoothly there and the story has 


een one of steady growth in the polo 
played and in the influence of the club 
on the pr ress olf the vame hat 
he has an abie coadjutor in Captain 


Jenner we know, and the Ranelagh 
polo managers had two great successes 
this year in the interest evoked by the 
oints Cup, the final of which is 
decribed later, and in the fact that 
Ranelagh won for the first time one of 
the great open cups with a club team 
of which its two managers were No. 1 
and No, 3. No player during the past 
season, with the exception of Captain 
Jenner, has gained more in general 
estimation for the excellence of his 
piey than Mr. Gill As captain of a 
team he has no equal except Captain 
Miiler Nowhere does Mr. Gill’s fine 
temper, sound judgment and knowledge 
of polo tactics appear to more advan- 
tage than when he is captain and No, 3 
of a moderate team. A powerlul man 
and a strong horseman (he is well known 
in the West Meath county) he can drive 
his ponies and the ali to some pur- 
pose, combining pace and sirength 
with a rare command of the ball. He 
has the dash and pace ol Mr. A. 
Rawlinson in his best days and some- 


thing more than the judgment of that 


famous player Mr. Gill was unlucky 
not to bein a more prominent place in 
the Champion Cup, llowever, the 
Freebooters won last year and may, if 
the team can be ke pt to ether, do so 
avain, Mr. Gill's place in the game is 


No. 3, and he had one of the strongest 
backs in England behind him in the 
lreelLooters’ and Ranelagh teams—the 
Duke o! Roxburgh. These two players 
combine well, and when they are 
driving the ball forward in attack they 
would send it through a brick wall, 


much more the defence of the opposing A I ELL-KNOIWN #1IG l "RE A RANEL 1G//. 


team. One of the secrets of the Free- 
booters’ success is that they always follow the ball up and play out their 


attack, Even now we notice first-class players pull up when they ought to 
gailop the stroke out, The goalis never won or lost till the ball is over the 
lin a simple maxim, but one I have seen violated often, Mr. C. D. 


Miller has, however, done something to teach players a sounder method, 
since he has a knack of saving goa!s that look hopeless. It is, when he is 
defending, never sale to stop riding 

So rare are really first-rate forwards that Captain Jenner has been in 


more winning cup teams than any player of the season. He is, as we have 
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seen, one of those players wo:e reputation in the game has grown rapi:lly 
und is probably the best No. 1 of our day. A lightweight who makes his 
own ponies, he plays his game with a clear head and a supple wrist. He 


his probibly hit more goals this s:ason in first-class matches than any other 





certainly he has taken part in many winning teams, Other player 





who hive done well this seion and clearly improved are Mr. Lakin 
rith Hussars), Cuptain Bellville (16th Lancers), Lord Wodehouse, Mr. J. 
McCann, Mr. Palmer and Mr. FE. Brassey (7th Hussars). Our older first-class 
players have all retained their form, and there is very little falling off, though 
Mr. Rawlinson, Sir James Dale and Mr. C. P. Nickalis have not p iyed as 


mich as usual during the London season. X. 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


I103E of as who are unfortunate enough to be executors of wills, 
g:nerally an unpleasant and a thankless as well as a most 
responsible position, my glean a grain of comfort from a recent 
decision of the House of Lords. It.is a very old rule of law that 
where, for some reason or another, a testator does not disp se of 
the whole of his personal estate, or, even though he purported to 

dispose of it there is no person to receive it, the executor is entitled to retain the 
unallotted an! unclaimed portion for his own use For many years past the 
old rule has been rather in eclips:; in 1830 an Act of Parliament was passed 
that deprived the executor of his windiall if the testator left next-of-kin, 
and a series of cases have rather shown that slowly but surely the executor’s 
chanc’s were being whittled away, though the principle still held that he 
would not be deprived of his beneficial interest unless there arose trom 
the will “*a strong and violent presumption” that the intention of the 
testator was that the executor should not take the personality by virtue of his 
office A pecuniary legacy to an executor was such a presumption, for, 
said the law, if he is not intended to have the whole, why leave him 
part, but legacies of urtequal amount 
to two or more executors wel 
neither strong nor violent, and both 
the Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lords have extended the 
latter construction to specific legacies. 
Thus, where three executors got 
£1,000 each, and one of them some 
medals, another a watch, and the 
third nothing in addition, it was held 
that the legacies were unequal, that 
the strong and violent presumption 
was not raised, and that the lucky 
third and now surviving executor was 
entitled, as against the Crown, to a 
nice little sum of £12,000, being 
that part of the residuary estate of his 
testator which was not disposed of by 
the will. A few more cases like this and 
we shall have the ‘‘unco’ guid” calling 
executorships worse than Limericks or 
lotteries, and clamouring for their 
abolition. 

The most interesung legal decision 
of the week was undoubtedly that of 
the First Division of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, which brought to 
a defined issue, though not necessarily 
to a termination, the prolonged liti- 
gation over the question of who is 
entitled to the oflice of Hereditary 
Royal Standard Bearer for Scotland. 
At the coronation of his present 
Majesty the Scottish standard was 
borne by Mr. Henry Scrymgeour- 
Wedderburn of  Birkhill, Fife, to 
whom the Court of Claims decided 
that the honour belonged, rather than 
to either of the other two claimants, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, and the head 
of another branch of the Scrymgeour 
family. The Earl of Lauderdale was 
not content with this decision, and 
almost at once commenced proceed- 
ings in the Scottish Courts to have it 
declared that the honcur of Royal 
Standard Bearer belonged to 
him, The issue has now been 
decided in his favour on a ground 
that, however unimpeachable it may 





be from a le 





zal standpoint, leaves 


b 
something to be desired on the 


antiquarian and gerealogical side of 
the question, It appeared that in the 
year 1671 the same point came before 
the Scottish Court in an action between ancestors of the present parties, and 
that the Court then pronounced in favour of the ancestor of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, and by that decision the Court of to-day held themselves 
bouad, in spite of the defendant’s averment, for which, however, there was 
not much tangible proof offered, that the decision of 1671 was procured by 
means that were not compatible with a fair and impartial a judication. Some 
ground for the statement is afforded by the fact that the then holder of the 
honour was Secretary of State tor Scotland, and that his brother, the actual 
pursuer or plaintiff in the suit, was one of the judges of the Court of Session, 
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though we do not suppose that he took any part in the decision. However 
that may be, there can be no doubt that the Lauderdale and Maitland fam ily 
then held a very preponderating position in Scottish affairs. 


The dignity of Scottish Standard Bearer has an interesting history. 
The honour was originally bestowed by King Alexander I. on a knight 
named Canon for a deed of exceptional bravery in battle, for which also he 
was given the name Scrymgeour or ‘the Skirmisher,” signifying a hardy fighter, 
and granted the right to use part of the Royal Arms of Scotland as his device, 
The honour remained in the Scrvmgeour family without question until the 
year 1668, and it is noteworthy that it had been confirmed to them as an 
hereditary honour in 1600 by an Act of the Scots Parliament. In 1668 
John Scrymgeour, Earl of Dundee, the then head of the family, died, as was 
thought, without heirs male and in 1670 King Charles II. granted the office 
of Royal Standard Bearer in Scotland to his favourite, John Maitland, 
second Earl of Lauderdale, who, after having been taken prisoner at 
Worcester and imprisoned for nine years in the Tower, was, on the Restoration, 
heaped with honours and made sole Secretary of State for Scotland, 


Beth Evelyn and Pepys have several references to this nobleman; the 
former records a visit to his house at Ham, which, he says, ‘is indeed 
inferior to few of the best villas in Italy itself; the house furnished like a 
great Prince’s; the parterres, flower gardens, orangeries, groves, avenues, 
courts, statues, perspectiv.s, fountaines, aviaries, and al! this at the banks of 
the sweetest river in the world, must needs be admirable.” One of Pepys’ 
references tells of a curious antipathy for a great Scotch nobleman to possess, 
for he says that Lord Lauderdale tcld him that he ‘‘had rather hear a cat 
mew than the best musique in the world; and the better the musique, 
the more sick it makes him; and that of all instruments, he hates 
the lute most, and next to that the bagpipe.” It was to this unmusical 
owner of a palace that the Merry Monarch entrusted the privilege of carrying 
his standard into battle, if and wren he personally led his army, and, as we 
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have seen, the Scottish Court, in 1671, and again in 1908, decreed that 
the title of the Maitlands was good in law, in spite of the Scrymgeour 
contention that their descent is from John of Dundee, and that the absence 
of direct proof of the pedigree was due to the fact that when Dundee died in 
1688 the Maitlands surrounded his house and seized the family papers, a 
contention that will ke given some weight by those who have read of the 
parlous state of things in Scotland in those days. 


A tenant for life of settled estates is always interested in knowing what 
improvements he may carry out and have paid for by the trustees out of 


capital, and for what he must bear the charge himself. This point came 
before the Court the other day in a rather unusual form. Nearly the whole 


of the village of Easebourne forms part of the Cowdray Park Estate, of which 
the Earl of Egmont is tenant for life, and practically all the villagers are 
tenants or workmen on or otherwise connected with the estate. An _ old 
chapel in the village had been converted into a village institute, and to this 
building the Earl made improvements which cost some £800. He had 
obtained the consent of the trustees in due form to an expenditure of £450 
being charged to capital, and the question for the Court was whether the 
balance could be so charged, as it had been incurred without the previous 
express consent of the trustees. There was no hostile opposition to the 
Earl’s application, but the trustees and the other persons interested in the 
estate demurred to his lordship being generous to the villagers at the expense 
of his successors. The Court decided that the further sum was properly 
chargeable to capital as a part of the cost of carrying out a scheme of 
improvement that had been approved generally by the trustees, and also 
because the improvement was one that the Court would under the special 
circumstances have sanctioned, It ought, perhaps, to be ob-erved that too 
much reliance should not be placed on such a case as this, for every tenant 
for life must in executing improvements have particular regard to the 
conditions and limitations of the settlement, which in this instance were of a 
character considerably beyond the meanir 


given to the word “improvement” 
by the Settled Land Acts, 


y 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOAT-KEEPING 
[To THE Epiror oF **Counrry LiFe ”] 

£1R,—In reply to the queries ve ** Goat-keeping ” of Mr. Golightly, appearing 
in Country Lire of July 17th, I can assure him that goats which give a 
gallon of milk per day are very scarce; in fact, I should doubt if there are 
more than half-a-di zen producing that amount of milk daily in the United 
Kingdom, A goat which yields three quarts Caily is well worth having. 
these animals are usually accommodating as regards feeding, taking readily 
hay, oats, maze, bran, mangolds, linseed or other cake and practically any 
green food. Certainly butter can be made from the milk. If goats are fed 
on good: wholesome food, and perfect cleanliness is observed both in the 
utensils and in the stable, no difference, except the important one of richness, 
will be noticed in the milk from that of cows. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage that goat-keeping has is that these animals are practically immune 
from tuberculosis If Mr Golightly (or any other reader of Country LiFE) 
cares to communicate with me I could give him the addresses of the leading 
goat-breeders in England. As to prices, goats of sorts can be purchased 
from tos. A pedigree Anglo-Nubian or Toffenburg (the two chiel breeds 
kept in England) is worth from £3 upwards, according to age and quality 
genetally.—M. B. Bruce 





DRIVING IN TOWN. 
{To THE Epiror or ‘f Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—I make bcld to trespass upon your generosity in order to ventilate a 
subject which I am sure you and your readers will find interesting. I will 
preface my remarks by saying that I have had a very long and constant 
experience of driving through the crowded streets of Loncon, and I may 
therefore be permitted to say that I am thoroughly acquainted with the 
various little characteristics of the many weird and strange drivers it has been 
my lot to meet with. But, perhaps, of all the traditions connected with 
driving in the streets, that of holding out the wrong arm by a driver who 
wants to turn into a side street is, perhaps, the most remarkable. Let me 
say that A. is driving in front, and B. is driving another vehicle behind. 
Both are proceeding in the same direction, and are quite prop rly on the left 
side of the road. The intention of A. is to turn into a side street on the 
same side of the road, but he erroneously throws out his right arm instead of 
the left, with the result that B. on seeing the. signal keeps close into the lef: 
side of the road, by which time, however, A. is at ri: ht angles with B., who 
narrowly escapes running into him, It surely cannot be a difficult thing for 
a driver to remember to throw out the arm corresponding with the side of the 
road that he wants to turn off into, but very few people seem to realise this 
important yet simple rule. I have had a number of adventures, both minor 
and major, through others’ neglect of these simple rules; and in writing to 
you upon the subject, I have only the one solitary idea in my mind, which is 
to draw the attention of gentlemen who may, perhaps, warn their drivers to 
remember that the proper observance of the above iimit will perfect them in 
their driving. —T. H. Dey. 





A CASE OF CIRCUMSrANITAL EVIDENCE. 
(To rue Epiror or **Country Lirt.”] 
Sir,—I venture to think that the following facts may be of interest to the readers 
of Country Lire: During a recent holiday on Hickling B:oad I had the 
good fortune to be shown several nests of the bearded tit (Panurus biarmiens) 
and of one of these I attempted to secure a photograph. Being unsuccessiul 
I returned two days later, only to find that disaster had overtaken the nursery 
and its occupants. Two dead and bleedirg young lay in the nest, while the 
remaining four were scattered outside it, one having been dragged down among 


the roots of the plants surrounding the nest by burying beetles, one of which I 
secured, An examination of the neighbourhood of the nest gave no help as to the 
possible culprit, Lut when the rest itself, already much damaged, had been 
removed a clue to the solution of the mystery was at once found, The nest, 
it should be remarked, was unusual in this that it had been placed directly 
resting on the ground; and when the site thereof came to be closely examined 
a hole was found which proved to be the exit of a series of tunnels—three in 
number—well worn and evidently those of a_ mole, The inference, 
of course, is that a mole was the culprit. In all the victims the 
abdominal wall had been broken through and the intestines more 
or less damaged, but besides these were also superficial skin wounds. 
Although it is well known that in captivity the mole will eat small birds, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain at present it has never been charged with 
this offence when in a wild state. Perhaps some of your readers will be able 
to throw light on the matter. I am convinced that such an occurrence must 
be very rare, just as 1 am convinced that the ruthless persecution of the mole 
as at present practised is a mistake, and based rather on an assumed than on 
actual knowledge of its food and habits—a way we have of dealing with all our 
wild animals. —W. P. Pycrarr. 

PARTRIDGE’S STRANGE NESTING SITE, 

[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Liret.”’] 

Sir,—I think the following facts may be of interest to you, and if sufficiently 
so I shall be obliged if you will have them published in your paper. A 
partridge selected to build her nest behine the stem of a rose tree on the 
south wall of my house, close to the dining-room window and 3ft. from the 
window-sill. Outside painting of the house was in progress at the time and, 
notwithstanding the ladders being reared against the house and frequently 
shifted by the men at work, the partridge watched her opportunity to lay an 
egg each day, generally during the tea interval, till fifteen eggs were laid, all 
of which were hatched off. The cock bird always accompanied the hen, and 
kept on guard during the time of laying, great caution being displayed on 
apjroaching the nest. He showed the same attention during the time of 
sitting, always coming to call the bird off. In two or three days’ time, after 
the hen bird commenced to sit, she took little notice of anything passing the 
nest, my gardener actually bedding out plants in the border on each side of 
the nest to within a few feet of her and frequently watering the plants after- 
wards. My dogs also ran about on the lawn quite close to the nest much in 
their usual way. The bird commenced sitting on Tuesday, June 2nd, and 
hatched off about 8 o’clock on the morning of Friday, July 3rd, not an 
unusually long time, I understand, when in a warm, dry position. I and my 
family watched the hatching off from the dining-room window at the hour 
named, when thirteen little birds were basking in the sun on rose leaves in 
front of the nest, while the last two were being hatched, During breakfast 
the parent birds escorte: the little family along a garden path into an 
adjoining shrubt ery exposed to the sun, where both birds brooded them for 
an hour or so before going off into long grazs of an adjacent pasture. I think 
this must be a very exceptional case of nesting so close to a house. 
M. W. Hervey. 





MARTINS AND SPARROWS. 
[To tHe Eprvor oF ** Country LiFr.”) 
Sir,—I read in your paper some weeks ago a letter from a correspondent 
on the migratory birds of this country, in which he stated that house-martins 
were becoming scaice owing to their nests being harried by the house-sparrow, 
I have observed this for several years. Martins build under the eaves of my 
house, close to my dressing-room win:’ow, and it is a great pleasure to me to 
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“ their er I ! t is a dream, their twittering love notes a 
it I leay t ests untouched, and every spring they return and 
' ir a upy t ! tt cunt , and aggressiv house-sparrows 
variably art " tal possession, so saving themselves the 
' ‘ i I ri ire (wo pairs of sparrows In particular, addicted 
t t sr rer \ 5 t i t martins arrive thes sparrows take uy» 
t Sin the gutt ‘ v ! ts and keep up a cor stant harsh cheeping, 
t a | re, ) scare Ul nartins They then proceed to 
' tl " t 4 sts and take possession This year I 

we | | rows veral times from th variins’ nests, with th 
' tt t nar repair , ' Ipi n, as well as building new 
Several s ha nm reared, nd this year’s birds are now 

| I} t ‘ id not inva t martins’ nests after these wer 

‘ | esta . t bitin tl ivy a i creepers on the hou wall close DY 
I hav ad t r lown half-a zen times in the last two months, 
but the sparrows » nots to mind that, they begin again at once in the 
nost 1s like and persistent manner fen days ago I removed twelve 
ts mysell from the house, and a week later seven of these had been rebuil', 
und some had eggs in them I noticed on one ortwo occasions the sparrows 
nn ced to rel ld within an hour or two of the removal of their nests. 
Hlow admira voul industry and persistence in a less aggressive 
and more useful bird! My ject in this letter is to stimulate readers to 
rsist in protecting the useful and beautiful martin from the overwhelming 
wrow I may mention here a pretty family arrangement I witnessed. In 
wallow’s nest under my p rch was a family of four young ones, their 
pretty little heads t ke breasts appearing just above the edge of th 
nest The rent swallows were constantly returning with flies caught and 
eieciing this foo nto the open gape of, always, the left-hand young bird, I 
t nt how tat he wou et and how unfair it was to the others, but con 
ti ! , to watch, I saw that, allera w l , when satishe! the left-} and bird 
retired round t ) rs and became right-hand bird, No. 2 became No. 1, 

so on if it kK 
A VETERAN AMONG PIGEONS 


[To tue Eprror or * Counrry Lire.’ 


Sik, In view of the recent discussion in your paper with regard to the 


longevity of bir'ts, I think the « osed p 


ytograph may be of interest to vour 





readers It wis taken only the other day, and id nirably represents a tame 


pigeon which has been in my possession eighteen years and is still hale and 


hearty. I do not know how old it is, for it was full grown when I bought it. 
signs of age, however, are apparent in the scaly feet, which have altovetter 
st their power to grip, ar n the twisted beak, the lower portion of which is 


\ | ‘ ’ 1c t l ll . u } 
continually vrowin ul col nuaily bre iking off Lhopet 1s may be of interest 
to some, 


MORGAN MAY 


rAMENESS OI 
FIELD MOUSI 
To rue Enrior.} 

Sir,—We read in your 

ins of so many 
nusual instances of the 
hehaviour ol mMmimalis 
nd birds towards man 
kind that [I wonter if 


the following 1s a rare 


occurrence Or clay 
this umimer, opp Site 
Cookham Lock, nd 
some distance trom 


mouse, in 
F00d c nittion, came 
out of the Clieveden 
Wvods and a Ila'y 


passing by, on observ- 


M4 


ing him, offered her 
hand, towards which 
he advanced witiuvut 


the slightest tear, 
\lter examining her 
finvers ne was 
enticea on to her 


palm by a few crumbs, 





[ Aug. Ist, 1908. 


Db 


LIFE, 


and he sat there quite calmly discussing the impromptu meal with satisfaction, 
in the meanwhile keeping a weather-eye open on the movements of the passers- 
by who had stopped to wonder at his audacity. [ endeavoured to take a photo- 
graph, but the click of the shutter disturbed the little fellow, who presently 
retreated to his fastnesses, to enjoy his liberty, the reward of his bold 
trustfulness in 


man.—W. R.S 


A SUNSET 
SCENE 

fo rue Eprror. 

Sir, Everyone 

afield 


during the mid.- 


who was 


summer evenings 
noticed or had 
their ait-ntion 
called to the 
wonderfully red 
sky colour in the 
north, This isa 
rather unusual 
occurrence in 
England, The 
last occasion was 
when the air was 
full of dust from 
volcanic erup 
tions, and, 
though those 
eruptions were 
thousands of 
miles away, 
scientists agreed 
mre or less in 





attributing the 
red sky to the reflected sunlight on the cust particies, Tiat may or may not 
have been a true conclusion, but it would not hold good in the present case, 
as there have been no violeat seismatic disturbances of late We must look 
for some other reason Here is a suggestion. When the air is full of 
moisture and there is litle or no wind, we notice a halo round the moon; 
but, more than that, we see that the whole atmosphere seems to be tinged 
with pink. So, tco, when the sun has set on a soft day. And on such days 
the light of cities by night is reflected in the sky with far more distinctness 
than in bracing weather. When we bear in mind that these red skies were at 
their best during the days of the midnight sun, might it not be possibl- 
that they were caused by the reflected light of the sun that was not going 
below the herizon? On those evenings the sun was setting here in banks of 
moisture, as shown by the accompanying photograph, and so the sky would 


have been particularly susceptible of colour, Puitie OvLer, 


FOWL CILOLERA. 
[To rue Eprror or **Counrry Lirrt.”| 
SIR 


cholera and choleraic diarrhoea from 1850 to 1870 I had many opportunities 


,-—It may interest your readers to know that during the prevalence of 


of seeing the effects of small frequent doses of chlorinated water, ¢.¢., water 


charged with chlorine gas, which I frequently prepared for the purpose. 


This car 


now be prepared by the more ready process of the Pharmacopoeia 


as ** Many lives were, I believe, saved by this remedy, and 


liquor chlori.” 
the comfort and relief it gave was proved by the patients craving for the 


doses at more frequent intervals than those prescribed by the doctors. Could 


not the lives of valuable poultry be saved and their pain allayed by 


this simple remedy? A teaspoonful or more given every two or three 


hours, with or without morphia, would, L[. feel sure, be beneficial 


Great care should be taken in liberating the gas, but a competent 


cremist would understand that, Lime might be added to \our list of 
disinfect ints THOMAS 


SHEPHEARD 


THE STRUCTURE 


OF A SHELL. 
[to tHe Eprror.] 
Sir,—The extreme 


beauty and interest o 
Dr. Rodman’s radio- 
graphs of shells in your 
issue of the 18th ult. 
moved me to setupand 
photograph my own cut 
and polished specimen 
of Noutilus pompilius, 
as it showed the interior 
construction, the mar- 
vellous perfection of the 
septa, etc., in a manner 
impossible with 
the X-rays, I proto- 
graphed my specimen to 
full scale, viz., 6}in. in 
its largest diameter. It 
forms, I think, an inter- 


esting comparison or 
supplement to the X-riv 
photograph on page 79 
of vour issue. —F REDE- 


kicK EH. EVANs. 





aonenteTE 


